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URDER MOST FOUL, as at the best it is,’? plays a loud 
part in the world’s news. How bloody and unnatural, 
set among all our civilized ideas, seem the brutal stories 
which we read almost daily. In Servia, not content with 
removing two wicked rulers, the excited revolutionists 

plunged their bayonets, again and again, through a woman’s body. 
Their bestial fury threw away what sympathy might have come to 
them for the sufferings inflicted by a selfish despotism. Barbarity 
Once petty theft was punished by death, and 
To our humaner sense such punish- 
ment is more wicked than individual crime. Punitive murder all 
over this country may well fill us with gloomy wonder. ‘To murder 
is added torture. Burning at the stake is indulged in for excitement. 
Lynching is no longer a sectional issue. No part of the 
country need lecture any other. It is not a question of 
Illinois, or Delaware, or Mississippi. Sectional com- 
ment obscures the issue and increases the evil. Let us think 
about the brutish mob murders which go unpunished among” us, as 
if we were all one community, as we are. A high-minded, Christian 
father loses his daughter, through heartbreaking violence, and he 
pleads with his neighbors to let justice take its course. Christianity 
to him is a reality. Even in his anguish he prefers good to evil. 
Not so the mob, which will not be balked of its prey. The Christian 
father asks only justice. The mob wants the excitement of burning 
human flesh. All drench themselves in sin. Every man becomes 
guilty of blood. For excitement they resort to crime, and every 
participator takes a step toward the criminal life: not least the 
preacher, who sought notoriety by inciting to murder. 


defeats its own ends. 
torture was a part of justice. 


UR COUNTRY NEEDS DOCTORING. The United States of 

America is in good condition, fundamentally, but it has many 
signs of disease. Although its native strength makes it healthy, 
there are disgusting ills.) What are the Post-Office scandals, the 
Missouri bribery scandals, the lynchings, the vendettas, but symp- 
toms of public sickness? When the chain of bribery and theft is 
continuous from high officials to clerks, and when mercenary crime 
within a department is supplemented by mercenary crime without, it 
betokens widespread immorality. Business men all over the land are 
ready to bribe legislators or other officials, and thus buy privileges. 
In the national government the Post-Office is not the only department 
that reeks with low principles, and few are the States which are 
without flagrant corruption. A municipal assembly could 
not be corrupt unless many thousands of other citizens 
were corrupt. This disease of immorality, of contempt 
for law and virtue, calls for treatment. The statesman who, to-day, 
in America, would most clearly fill a need is the great moral re- 
former, the man of oratorical and moral power, who could speak to 
the people on final moral truths. Men who believe in righteousness, 
to whom the Golden Rule is golden, to whom the Sermon on the 
Mount is true, and the Decalogue worthy of attention, are needed in 
public life; and such men, backed by talent, might rouse the country 
from an indifference which countenances the spoils system and its 
attendant crimes. Our public sores are caused by unhealthy ele- 
ments in the nation’s blood. You can remove each boil as it 
ripens, but a purging of the whole system is the better remedy. 


ATHE CONSTANTLY. Washing yourself violently all day will 

not excuse abstinence from the tub for months to come. Clean- 
ness can not be concentrated. Virtue can not be established once 
for all. To remain clean we must wash. To have a fair garden we 
must weed and trim it often. To remain virtuous we need constant 
moral exercise and scrubbing. Turning the rascals out every now 
and then is like taking a bath every Christmas. We should stay 
clean. Every once in a while we remember that our system of politi- 
cal indolence and indifference, by which public office becomes a pri- 
vate snap, is the mother of perjury, bribery, and theft, and 
we do a little scrubbing. Taking a bath when we begin 
to itch is not sufficient. The President of the United 
States is now taking an admirable course in treating the Post-Office 
Department to soap and water. What was he doing when he gave 
Mr. Payne his place? He was encouraging, in an aggravated form, 
just that view of public duty which is responsible for Post-Office 
frauds, municipal steals, legislative bribery, and all unhappy moral 
taints. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and also of decency. 
Unflagging courage is necessary in public and in private. Let us 
consider these things, in the bathtub in the morning, and form the 
habit of exacting cleanness in aspects of our life even more important. 


GOOD NAVY IS INSURANCE, which a rich nation can well 
afford, but much talk about it is unnecessary. If a wealthy 
private citizen has a house full of priceless objects, he pays what 
is demanded for insurance, and this country has more precious pos- 


sessions to insure, and more money to spare, than any individual. 
The owner of a’ large estate may be reasonably secure with one 
watchman, but if he feels safer with two, and can easily afford 
them, he buys the added security. He does not, however, go pranc- 
ing about the neighborhood, proclaiming that anybody who tries to 
enter his domain will receive a bullet in the face. We see no reason 
why the United States should not go quietly ahead, building a navy 
of the first class, but we would avoid firing pistols in the air and talk- 
ing fiercely. We see no reason, therefore, for the league the purpose of 
which is to inflame our school children, as well as our adults, with war- 
like ardor. Mr. Roosevelt is an excellent President, in no 
degree ‘‘unsafe,’’ and his desire to have the navy develop 
is legitimate. It is a source of regret to us, however, 
that he finds it necessary in peace to make such constant talk of war. 
Our people are not cowards. They will fight when it is necessary, 
but their principal business now is peace. It would be well, there- 
fore, if our building could be done in the calm spirit of taking out 
an insurance policy, rather than by getting children excited over 
battleships or by making Présidential speeches about drawing and 
shooting revolvers. This is no time to ‘‘set the teeth and stretch 
the nostril wide.’’ ‘‘In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man as 
modest stillness and humility.”’ 


LiBLIC CONFIDENCE WAS THE BASIS of Mr. Morgan’s 

power. He controlled sums far beyond the wealth of any 
man, because every investor, rich or poor, was eager to intrust 
his savings to the great financier. To have money invested by Mr. 
Morgan meant safety and almost certain gain. Perfect integrity and 
rare ability combined to make him a magnet for everybody’s dollars. 
Just at present there is no such eagerness to enlist in every enter- 
prise which flies Mr. Morgan’s banner. There is even a tendency to 
charge him unfairly with dealing in water and indigestible securities. 
It was not Mr. Morgan’s fault that a hero-loving world forced upon 
him the attributes of a god. He must make mistakes, being human, 
and probably the shipping combination was an error. He had made 
very few mistakes before, small ones, and his successes 
were many and impressive. Does the probable failure 
of the ship trust show that the great promoter has lost 
his judgment, suffered cranial enlargement, and ceased to be the 
intellectual leader of trade? Such charges are inevitably made 
against him as a consequence of apparent failure in a conspicuous 
and gigantic enterprise, especially when it combined with a court 
decision ‘against him and a market depression for which he was 
not to blame. We imagine the charges are unjust. Mr. Morgan 
has throughout his vast success had the demeanor of a man too 
steady in mind to be intoxicated by hot air. He is probably as 
sound a financier as ever he was. If he has a headache to-day, 
the cause, the preceding intoxication, was not in him, but in the 
public. It is a striking sort of vicarious atonement for a debauch 
in overconfidence. 


S WASHINGTON USED TO SAY, nations act from interest. 

The Father of his Country was continually warning the youthful 
country that sentiment among nations was a broken reed. It might 
exist, but it would stand no strain. Our esteemed contemporary, 
the ‘‘Yominri Shimbun,’’ foresees world alliances according to 
styles of civilization. ‘‘‘The ox with the ox,’ as the proverb 
says.”? Therefore, the Japanese editor concludes, France, with her 
free government, should side with England, and Germany with Rus- 
sia—personal liberty against arbitrary power. Such an arrangement 
would be pleasant for Japan. It would strengthen her against her 
necessary foe, but it isn’t politics. If France and England are found 
together, it will be for other reasons. The nearest to an effective 
sentiment between nations ought to exist between England and the 
United States, but the present good feeling has a much safer ground 
in the community of interests, so clearly seen by Great Britain. 
Sentiment in diplomacy is an agreeable covering, which 
we must look beneath, in order to understand. Glance 
at Servia, for instance. England cleverly withdraws her 
minister, followed by other nations, while Austria and Russia remain, 
after emitting protests. The German Emperor shows friendliness, 
and his Government expresses official distrust. The horror which 
the foreign departments of these respective nations may have felt 
had nothing to do with their demeanor. Each was trying to forecast 
the future. Russia and Austria, with their near and hungry interest, 
would not dare to leave. England, and the nations which followed 
her, saw a neat opportunity to avoid false steps by remaining aloof, 
until the cat of chance made up its mind which way to jump. Their 
withdrawal looked like a dignified moral reproach, but the motive 
was shrewd attention to their own welfare. European diplomacy is 
a life and death struggle, in which each nation follows the greatest 


law, its own protection. The United States, free from such dan- 
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gers, is able to act, when it chooses, unencumbered, on purely moral 
grounds. No other country has that privilege. 
A pen SAM LIVES IN A CONSERVATORY, yet, as one of the 
cartoonists expresses it, he feels like heaving a brick at Russia. 
Danger keeps other countries from interfering too much with one an- 
other’s internal affairs, but the only considerations to keep us from 
becoming preacher in ordinary to the world in general are reason 
and shame. Whether the wise saws about the beam and the mote, 
people in glass houses, charity beginning at home, and so on, should 
be invoked in the case of the Russian massacres, ought to depend 
upon the effect in Russia, not upon the Jewish vote in America. 
The analogy to the Roumanian note of Secretary Hay is misleading. 
As the Powers were officially responsible for Roumania, Mr. Hay’s 
appeal to them, in a case where our interests were involved, was reg- 
ular. Russia is under nobody’s control, and she has already denied 
complicity in the massacres and indicated that she desired advice 
from nobody. Her record for truth takes away any value from 
her assertions, and a crude ‘‘tu quoque’’ would hardly be diplo- 
matic, yet a letter-writer of sufficient skill might allude gently to 
lynchings, feuds and massacres of Italians and Chinese, with the 
effect of a graceful counter on the nose. Formal logic, 
however, has as little to do with politics as with other 
walks of life. With all our faults we are far more civi'- 
ized than Russia, and we are so strong that she may listen to admo- 
nition from our Jews. The renewed incitements to slaughter by the 
anti-Semitic press, make a reason for us to take whatever steps will 
act as a real deterrent, instead of the ordinary futile exhibition of 
long-distance virtue, by which each country deplores the savagery 
of al] the others. Russia has been astutely working for our aid, as 
a club against England, from the time she helped us on to indepen- 
dence, down to the time she sold Alaska, and thus threatened Canada; 
and her anxiety to remove our hostility in the Orient may make her 
willing to kill a few less Jews at our request. Certainly nothing but 
a practical reason like this would be likely to induce the Czar’s min- 
isters and their satellites to stop countenancing Israeliticide. At the 
bottom of their hearts the aristocracy of Russia—to which class all 
the higher officials belong—hate the Jew cordially. Their natural 
inclination is to persecute him ruthlessly, to the degree of driving 
him out of the country forever. As yet, however, it is not the 
custom in Russia to burn Jews at the stake. 


ASS 
USES 


PB ypigeace LEONARD WOOD’S CASE has its picturesque and 
its less picturesque side, and the more picturesque is the less 
important. Let us suppose—what we need not at present believe, 
and hope we shall sometime know is false—that he did make anony- 
mous use of newspapers and magazines to get rid of superior officers, 
whom he deemed obstacles to his personal success, and to the success 
of American administration in Cuba. Such conduct would be a blot 
on his private character. It would necessitate his withdrawal or ex- 
pulsion from the army. It would be an instance of uncommonly bad 
judgment. But it would not prove that General Wood was not an 
exceptionally able administrator. He might have done all this and 
still be as able as Lord Cromer, the man who has recreated Egypt. 
But the charges of General Wood’s opponents are directed not 
against his private character only. They say his reputation as an 
administrator is one-tenth performance and nine-tenths 
newspaper puff. This, the less picturesque aspect of 
the case, is the one which chiefly concerns the public. 
For if General Wood’s achievement was in no respect greater than 
that of his predecessor, or that of many of his assistants, then, in- 
deed, are we all at the mercy of the Associated Press. If the news- 
papers can so easily make us take an average performer for an 
expert, a blow is given to our belief that by reading the papers we 
learn to distinguish truth from falsehood. In order to dispel this 
feeling of insecurity, in order to restore the moderate confidence 
with which most of us read the news, somebody who can investigate 
and report ought so to write the history of American administration 
in Cuba, as to show how what General Wood did was superior to 
what anybody else did. A good man for the job, if he did not 
happen to be otherwise engaged, would be the American historian, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 


N SUMMER, WHEN THE OCEAN LINERS are carrying to Europe’ 

travellers from every part of the United States, one realizes most 
sharply how one-sided are the embellishments of our most important 
harbor. The Statue of Liberty serves well enough to greet the immi- 
grants. What is needed is some figure, of equal significance as an 
emblem, to say good-by to those Americans who are going away. 
Mr. Karl Baedeker, for example. The English have their Murray, 
but Baedeker is the American’s friend. As we hurry from Egypt 
to the Hebrides, from Portugal to Carinthia, it is he who decorates 


us with the red badge of travel. His earlier wanderings, adventur- 
ous enough, but a little deficient in system, were accomplished under 
the alias of Ulysses. Even to this day he can not travel under his 
own name, else hotel-keepers would overwhelm him with attention; 
would give him rare wines at the price of beer, five meals a day, 
service that wreathed itself in smiles, beds of ease. Not even the 
visit of a crowned head, proudly commemorated by a tablet on the 
wall, is worth more to an inn than one of those stars which this 
all-knowing traveller distributes with absolute justice. 
Thousands of Americans, who, left to themselves, would 
go astray, safely steer their course by the stars in Bae- 
deker. Of no other man has the critical spirit been more constantly 
the companion. He has carried it not only about picture galleries, 
to the feet of waterfalls, and up mountain passes, but into dining- 
rooms, and even to bed. One open eye appraises the comfort in 
which the rest of him passes the night. His activity has had its 
substantial reward, but America has an opportunity to reward a bene- 
factor, and to please the Kaiser by attention to a German citizen, 
in honoring this useful traveller with an emblem which might at the 
same time put cheer into the hearts of all departing tourists. 


HERE IS MONEY IN A PLEASANT VOICE. This may seem 

mercenary praise for a charm above gold, but nothing is more 
likely to improve our voices than the knowledge that they may help 
in the struggle for advancement. Take, for instance, that rapidly 
increasing modern necessity, the telephone. A girl whose voice is 
music to the soul is of great value at the instrument. ‘The one 
who presides over our switchboard has a delivery, sweet and cheer- 
ful, which puts an editor in a mood for happy work at once. Every- 
thing seems right when she says it, even if it is a statement to some 
eager caller that the editor is out and will not be able to see him for 
at least three weeks. The disappointed visitor feels much better 
than if the message had come to him in a sour or lifeless tone. 
Thus far the voices of her citizens have not been a credit to Amer- 
ica. Other nations find us raucous, squeaky, nasal, high, 
and sharp, like a file scraping on slate. Nervousness, 
catarrh, and assertiveness have made our voices less 
musical than the squawk of the crow or the cry of the hyena. Now 
we are changing. Such influences as foreign travel, telephones, the 
stage, and improving taste are leading us, for reasons both practical 
and ideal, to softer modulations. A musical voice, in enabling us to 
get what we want out of this world, is almost as useful as a fetching 
Improvement in speech is an inevitable part of improve- 
ment in manners. Both add much to refined enjoyment. Both are 
part of ‘‘sweetness and light.’? Women, from Anne Page to Sarah 
Bernhardt, have been made famous by softness or richness in their 
speech. Such a voice as Sarah’s is the gift of heaven, like the voice 
of Jean de Reszke or Jenny Lind, but the low sweetness of Anne 
Page right feeling and attention may inspire. 


VOoIc 


manner. 


ORMAL DIGNITY IS OUT OF DATE. To find it in fullest 

bloom we look to the least progressive races. If a Chinaman, 
in calling, leaves a visiting card of unusual size, with his name in 
large characters, he has conveyed an insult which must be resented, 
by a man of spirit, with card and characters of even greater bulk. 
If a visitor enters a Chinaman’s house, instead of waiting for the 
host to escort him, or if his servants enter by the wrong door, his 
dignity is seriously impaired. An Arab might resort to the meanest 
theft, but he would have the exterior carriage of the story-book idea 
of royalty. How absurd aggressive dignity appears in the contem- 
porary world is shown by the performances of the Kaiser. Our idea 
of dignity is something deeper than self-assertion or than grandiose 
Abraham Lincoln comes near the American ideal, with his 


pose. 
Lord Salisbury 


slack, equal mode of meeting great and small. 
represents the enlightened British notion of aristocracy, 
with his careless behavior and bad clothes. The English 
love to tell the story of his being refused admittance at 
Monte Carlo on account of his appearance. Less known is the tale 
of his daughter’s final success in forcing him to be measured, instead 
of buying his clothes, as usual, ready made. Her horror when his 
clothes proved as baggy as ever drove her to the tailor’s shop, where 
the tailor exclaimed, ‘‘But, madam, what can I do, when his lordship 
insists on being seated while he is measured?’’ In public or private 
life, or in art, the correct thing, at the top, is no longer to try to act 
as if you thought yourself, your time, and all your doings were im- 
portant. A more effective demeanor is the one which seems to imply 
that you deem your time and doings of no great consequence, al- 
though the public may think .they are; especially if this demeanor 
is sincere, for the world is apt to detect a pose in either direction. 
The American spirit, critical and humorous, is particularly displeased 
by any kind of dignity which verges on the priggish, the overbearing, 
or the pompous. 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


The Straus Pasteurizing Plants.—Mr. Nathan Straus, 
a philanthropist who with no blare of trumpets devised 
and put in operation a real charity in New York, has 
extentied his benefactions to Chicago and Philadelphia. 
A great number of lives have been saved by the product 
of the pasteurized and sterilized milk laboratories in the 
metropolis. Both plants will be in operation very soon, 
and experts from the Straus laboratories have been 
sent to instruct the chemists and attendants in the 
two cities. The milk will be distributed to the poor 
and sickly, by means of patrol wagons, at parks and 
at other public places. entirely free of charge. 


The Coming of the Cup Challenger.—Sir Thomas 
Lipton carried away with him from England the 
royal wishes for success. He met with an equally 
royal reception when he arrived at the port of New 
York, on June 24. Sir Thomas is as bad to beat 
as the Whitechapel sparrow that 
climbed the spout. Therefore, 
greater honors could not have 
been shown a visiting potentate. 
The big liner Oceanzc swung into 
the Bay flying the Irish knight’s 
private signal at her mizzen 
truck. J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
private yacht Corsazr acted as 
escort. The harbor presented 
an aquatic tableau of welcoming 
craft, flags flapping to the wind 
and whistle cords tied down. 
The intrepid cup challenger 
was met by military delega- 
tions, naval officers, and port 
officials, and all patriotic and 
sport-loving citizens who could 
abandon the House of Rimmon 
went mad with joy and chanted the litany of Sir 
Thomas I. Adjutant-General Corbin presented an 
invitation to lunch with the President at the White 
House. The Governor sent greeting by his military 
staff. The Mayor handed over the keys of the me- 
tropolis, and a hundred photographers took a dozen 
snapshots apiece. 











Sir Thomas Lipton 


Oyster Bay and the Battle of Monmouth.—On June 27, 
when Monmouth County, New Jersey, was celebrating 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of Monmouth, when Washington stopped the 
retreat of Lee’s troops, and the immortal Captain 
Mollie Pitcher worked the artillery, the presidential 
entourage crossed the Hudson, and the capital of the 
country was transferred fro tem. to Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, the President’s summer residence. There an 
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President Roosevelt Unveiling the ““Cuyler’s’” Cannon 


anvil chorus, two bands, three baseball nines, and a 
multitude of enthusiastic patriots welcomed the Chief 
Executive, who presided at the dedication of a relic of 
the Civil War from the good ship CuyZer, an ancient 
naval gun procured by the sheriff and presented to 
the viliage; whose Montagues and Capulets patched 
up their feuds, and agreed that the bands should 
not play ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’ and ‘‘Dixie’’ 
simultaneously, and the President told about the won- 
ders of the West, the Great Lakes, the Rockies, and 
the giant trees of California, thick as the Town Hall. 


Judge Lynch and the Race Wars.—A remarkable epi- 
demic of crime has swept over the country North and 
South. The most appalling case of punitive mob mur- 
der occurred at Wilmington, Delaware, where a reign 
of terror followed the grim operations of Judge Lynch 
—the burning of a negro named George White, for as- 
saulting and murdering Helen S. Bishop, the seven- 
teen-year-old daughter of a minister living near Wil- 
mington. The crime was perpetrated on June 15, and, 
regardless of popular clamor for an immediate trial, 
the case was set for September. On the night of June 
22, a mob of several thousand infuriated people stormed 


the Wilmington jail, overwhelmed the police guard, and 
dragged White to the scene of the murder. Here he 
confessed and was. promptly 
burned and shot to death by 
the self-appointed execution- 
ers. The lawless act is said 
to have been instigated by an 
incendiary sermon delivered 
on the preceding Sunday by 
Rev. R. E. Elwood, a Pres- 
byterian minister. A man 
named Arthur Corwell was 
arrested, but almost immedi- 
ately released on demand of 
another mob, which besieged 

. the jail. The Coroner’s jury 
found no person responsible for White’s death, and on 
June 24 armed negroes ran amuck through the city. 





Rev. R. E. Elwood 





The Tro.ble in the Post-Office Department.—On June 
27, ex-Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith created 
a sensation and antagonized subordinate officials, by 
issuing a public statement for himself and President 
McKinley’s Administration, refuting the charges of ir- 
regularities in the Department while under his charge, 
and like the Punjabi of Jhelum, who smote the 
Chaprisst of Calcutta, he has requested an opportu- 
nity to once more hit Mr. Seymour Tulloch and his 
official detractors and explain questionable Civil Ser- 
vice conditions. Mr. Smith was appointed Postmaster- 
General at the time the war broke out with Spain. 
The first problems that confronted the Department 
were, how to handle the mail 
of a scattered army of two 
hundred and fifty thousand 
fighting men, and the institu- 
tion of a regular mail service 
for the islands during the 
period of military occupation. 
There were absolutely no rec- 
ords of the military postal ser- 
vice in the Civil War, and no 
specific appropriation. The 
determination of the plan of 
action devolved on the Post- 
master-General. Orders were 
given which subordinates were not required to under- 
stand, and apparently all were not honest. . . Another 
spectacular development of the Department investiga- 
tion was the indictment, June 24, of ex-Congressman 
Edmund H. Driggs, by the Federal Grand Jury sit- 
ting at Brooklyn. It is charged that Driggs received 
a rake-off amounting to many thousands from the 
Brandt- Dent Automatic Cashier Company of that 
city, for machines sold to the Post-Office Department 
through his agency when a member of Congress. 


Edmund H. Driggs 


Settling the Coal Strike Grievances.—The Board of 
Conciliation, which was suggested by the President’s 
Strike Commission to sit as a permanent body and set- 
tle individual grievances between coal-mine operators 
and the anthracite miners, held its first meeting at 
Wilkesbarre on June 25. This board is composed of 
three representatives from each side: For the oper- 
ators, W. L. Connell, an independent operator, of 
Scranton; R. C. Luther of Pottsville, and S. D. War- 
riner of Wilkesbarre, superintendents of collieries; 
for the miners, T. D. Nichols, William Dettry, and 
John Fahey, district presidents and members of the 
United Mine Workers. It was agreed that Presi- 
dent John Mitchell could appear before the Concilia- 
tion Board for the miners. Miners’ complaints must 
be first submitted to the foreman of the mine con- 
cerned, but any miner may appeal directly to the board 
should he so elect. Operatives must remain at work 
during arbitration and decisions will be retroactive. 





The Anthracite Miners’ Conciliation Board at Wilkesbarre 





Petitioning the Czar of Russia.—A monster petition 
from the Jews of America will go to His Majesty the 
Czar, through diplomatic channels—unless it is side- 
tracked en route. On June 24, President Roosevelt, 
through Secretary Hay, notified Simon Wolf, head of 
the Executive Council of the Jewish Society, the B’nai 
B’rith, at Washington, that the long-heralded docu- 
ment should be forwarded through the State Depart- 
ment. The President, in reversing his decision of June 
15, and accepting the opinion of the officers of the 
Executive Council and American citizens of the Jew- 
ish faith, wished it distinctly 
understood that he could not 
tell what sort of reception the 
petition would meet with. He 
merely recognizes the right of 
citizens of the United States 
to enter into direct correspon- 
dence with the sovereign of a 
foreign country through the 
proper diplomatic agents of 
the home Government. The 
belief of the framers of the 
petition is that the Czar of 
all the Russias has been kept 
from a full knowledge of existing conditions in Bes- 
sarabia and elsewhere by a phalanx of conspirators. 





Simon Wolf 


The Battle of the Builders.—The great strike of 
building operatives, which started May 5, and affects 
upward of one hundred thousand workmen, was again 
declared in force on June 26, at a time when a settle- 
ment seemed certain. The Board of Building Trades 
had split into two camps over the movement to expel 
unskilled workmen from the organization. The latter 
withdrew and the factions came together under the old 
title. Samuel J. Parks, the walking delegate recently 
indicted on charges of bribe-taking, was elected chair- 
man. The union declared a fight to the finish with the 
Employers’ Association. It was announced that unless 
a speedy adjustment was reached, the strike would ex- 
tend to every city in the country. The Employers’ 
Association had dictated terms of arbitration, which 
include the elimination of the walking delegate. That 
proved the petard that hoisted the Angel of Peace. 


A Remarkable Suspended Railway.—Inaugurated by 
the German Emperor and operating between Barmen, 
Elberfeld, and Vohwinkel, in Prussia, north of Cologne, 
is the first suspended railway in the world. For part of 
the route the ‘‘right of way’’ runs over the river Wiip- 
per, and for part through those three busy towns. 
The hanging railway was constructed because the 
phlegmatic Prussians vetoed the proposition for a 








A Train on Germany’s “Hanging Railway’’ 


surface railway or tramway, and there was no room 
any way. The suspended railway does not shut out 
light from the houses along the route and is prac- 
tically noiseless in operation. A plan is afoot to estab- 
lish such a road between London and Brighton, and on 
long-distance lines in the United States. Engineers are 
preparing reports on the feasibility of such a scheme. 
There would be no stepping backward off such cars or 
catching them on the run—to the doctors’ profit. 


A New Klondike and a Gold-Field Railroad.—A ‘‘sec- 
ond Klondike’’ has been discovered in the southern 
part of Nevada, and a stampede of fortune-hunters is 
making a metropolis of the town of Tonopah in the 
foothills of the Hardscrabble Mountains. ‘The strike 
was made some forty miles north of Tonopah, and it 
is reported that assays run from $100 to $150 on the 
ton. The first find -was made six weeks ago. The 
country and conditions are said to resemble the fa- 
mous Cripple Creek district. .. . Chicago capitalists 
are building a railroad—the Alaska Central—into the 
gold-fields of Alaska. The road, four hundred miles of 
track, is projected from the southern coast of Resur- 
rection Bay northward to the Tanana River, and will 
open up a vast agricultural region rich in minerals. 
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The Equestrian Monument on Beacon Hill after the Unveiling Governor Bates Reviewing the Procession in front of the State House 
DEDICATION OF THE STATUE TO MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH HOOKER, BOSTON, JUNE 25, 1903 
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“Shamrock I.” “Shamrock III.” 
FIRST TRIAL SPIN OF THE “SHAMROCKS” IN AMERICAN WATERS, OFF SANDY HOOK, JUNE 27 
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THE PRESIDENT SPEAKING TO HIS NEIGHBORS AT OYSTER BAY, JUNE 27 DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THE DAIMLER-MERCEDES AUTOMOBILE FACTORY 
(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) AT CANNSTATT, GERMANY, JUNE 12 
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HE SENSE of power is just now the dis- 

tinctive mint-mark upon organized labor. 

One may name a hundred towns that are 

at the present moment nearly at the mercy 

of the trade unions. There are New Eng- 

land cities in which practically every trade 

—even clerks, waiters, newsboys, and boot- 

blacks—has been brought into line. Ina city of some 

forty thousand inhabitants, I have made an estimate of 

the funds paid into the union treasury in a single year. 

Including fines it amounts to nearly a quarter of a 

million dollars. Such resources are the best material 

symbol of this new sense of mastery. No class known 

to us ever won power so rapidly and used it with re- 

straint. Within a few months I have seen a man close 

up his affairs because he saw no way to meet the con- 

ditions laid upon him by the unions. I have seen the 

merchants forced to discontinue the sale of a very popu- 

lar article. I have seen a boarding-house keeper com- 

pelled to unionize all her ‘‘help’’ against her own will 

and that of her girls as well. These instances are 

neither extreme nor uncommon. The building trades 
offer us far more drastic examples. 


The Danger of Sudden Strength 


Neither court injunctions nor the wrath of employers 
has in it a tithe of the danger to unionism that lurks in 
its own sudden and undisciplined strength. A shrewd 
employer tells me, ‘‘Oh, let them have rope and they 
will soon hang themselves.’’ There is a good half- 
truth in this, but the figure is not a good one. Scores 
of local unions are now putting in demands which will 
work irreparable harm to their own real interests, but 
‘*hang themselves’’ they will not. They will survive 
very gross abuses. Employers have few more danger- 
ous illusions than that aggressive labor organization is 
somehow a temporary craze. The next business de- 
pression will weaken the unions and multitudes of 
workmen will walk the streets. The employer will 
then have his innings, only, in too many cases, to mis- 
use his power against the men. 

The supreme need of the moment is (1) to assume 
the practical permanence of organized labor, and (2) 
to prepare systematically and effectively,to meet it. 

In the past, workmen have suffered specific abuses. 
Somewhat dazed by their new power, they are now 
striking back, and in many cases are sadly overdoing 
it. I know of no single abuse which has not been 
taught them by the more conscienceless of employers: 
Overtime, fines, the use of machinery, piece-work, and 
apprentices expressly to keep down wages, are part and 
parcel of this long memory. The subtlest and most 
irritating forms of the boycott have long been in use 
against the pioneers in labor organization. 

Organization has now developed so that labor has its 
turn. The monopoly which unions in specific trades 
have secured betrays them, here and there, into ex- 
cesses which correspond strictly to abuses that em- 
ployers were first to practice. Certain conditions, like 
the exigencies of the building and the printing trades 
in large cities, like the specializing of advertisements, 
like the influence of the union label, tighten the grip 
of this monopoly. A business or a product made glar- 
ingly conspicuous by advertising is fatally open to the 
forces of the boycott, while the rapid spread of the 
union label redoubles the force of the boycott. It is 
common to hear merchants and manufacturers taunted 
with cowardice who yield to these threats, but in the 


“NAZARIE T lal” 


N ALL the thousands of commencements that have 
been taking place this season in all parts of the 
country, the most impressive effort was made at 
Santa Clara College, California. Here was pre- 
sented a Passion Play, written especially for the 
college, with the characters acted by the under- 

graduates and members of the alumni. 

Even the most enthusiastic supporters of Santa Clara 
were surprised at the beauty and superiority of the 
production. The acting, instead of being the excel- 
lent amateur personation for which the college has 
won a reputation, was so far above the ordinary pro- 
fessional attempts that the dramatic critics could only 
explain the work by saying that the boys had entered 
so heartily into their parts that, for the nonce, their 
identities were merged in the characters they repre- 
sented. The color effects were a constant delight to 
the eye—the costumes being copied from Tissot’s pic- 
tures, and made. of soft rich Oriental stuffs. 

Throughout the play, the deep feeling of reverence 
was never lost. The reality of Christ was felt at every 
moment, every detail of his story on earth entering 
into the dialogue so impressively that one knew it had 
just happened; but he is never seen on the stage. 
Three times his presence near is indicated by a strong 
clear light, and a fourth time by the Cross passing in 
the procession to Calvary. 


of 
Trade Unionism 


By John Graham Brooks 
Author of “The Social Unrest’ 





special trades and conditions here considered, the direct 
and indirect uses of the boycott have terrors which no 
man can measure who has not felt it. 

The day has passed when it is worth while for the 
individual employer to fight trade unions. The fight 
of the employer must be collective and organized. In- 
dustrially, the overtopping fact of our time is organi- 
zation. Swiftly as it has increased, it is yet in its 
beginnings. apital is systematizing its impersonal 
forces of finance and mechanism. Its next step is that 
of a counter organization of employers against the 
unions. It will demand the same kind of sacrifices that 
are involved in trade-union membership. An employer 
struggling to form such a body in his own trade has just 
told me, ‘‘I don’t know why, but it is ten times harder 
to get employers together than it is for workmen to get 
together. The workmen will run risks and take losses 
for an idea. They will suffer for their class far more 
than we will.’’ In the trades into which a powerful 
unionism has come this is a difficulty, nevertheless, 
which business men must overcome. They must have 
the force of their full group-strength against that of 
the united workmen. But why is this so essential? 
Employers must organize first of all to get adequate 
strength to steady them in their struggle with the 
unions. Organization is imperative to secure the vari- 
ous forms of insurance that will more and more be 
necessary. 

And yet it is not merely to organize agaznust the 
unions. Employers must organize in order that they 
may work peaceably wzth the unions. Employers must 
organize because no other device promises so much and 
so surely that kind of common education which slowly 
removes the chief causes of misunderstanding and con- 
sequent strife. Maeterlinck defines hell as a state of 
infinite misunderstanding. The present hell of the 
labor conflict is in large measure the suspicion based 
upon misunderstanding. ‘The limits of this article per- 
mit me to give but a single illustration. The employer 
knows exactly what the workman gets. The workman 
has no such sure knowledge about the employer’s gains. 
It is an ignorance full of dangers. This double organi- 
zation means inevitably a systematized conciliation 
board through which the essential facts of the business 
may become known to the workmen. It means com- 
mon-price schedules which will show each employer 
what his rivals are paying. In strictly legitimate 
trade, the old reasons for secrecy will disappear as this 
completer organization develops. 

In the shoe industry, this beginning of employers 
association has begun. Employers have their own 
walking delegate (business agent) with whom the 
delegate of the unions can act. 


Profits and Wages 


I asked one of our foremost shoe manufacturers if he 
was willing that his men should know what profits he 
is making. He said, ‘‘Absolutely willing, if prices for 
labor are fairly equalized and we can have a method of 
arbitration that shall work within the trade so as to 
prevent strikes until all resources of conciliation are 
exhausted.’’ This is gt meee what is made necessary 
by this organization of the trade as a whole—employers 
and workmen. The men who control the national body 
of boot and shoe workers have learned that in a business 
so open to every force of free competition the margin 
of employers’ profits is very narrow; that, therefore, 
no extortionate demands for higher wages can be made. 
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In one of the largest New England shops the net profit 
is certainly not above 534 per cent. The national lead- 
ers know this to be true. They are striving to teach 
the locals and the workmen generally what this means 
in relation to all inconsiderate demands. 

Given a national organization of employers to act 
with the federation of unions, and the most threatening 
excesses of individual and local demands would be 
curbed. The real danger-point is now in the rashness 
of the local,labor union or the pigheadedness of certain 
employers. Organization lessens both these evils. The 
public has a very dim conception of the unremitting 
struggle that goes on between the national labor or- 
ganization and its own local unions. The national 
body, as it strengthens, stands more and more for 
peace and order. Its leaders are learning the severe 
conditions that limit business. They fear the sympa- 
thetic strike. They fear the haste and unfairness of 
the separate union. They urge with increasing sin- 
cerity the keeping of contracts and the broadening of 
the field of arbitration. We never shall get really 
effective arbitration, and the consequent education 
which goes with it, until labor organization is met by 
employers organization. The worst phases of arbitrary 
power in both are thus put in check. 


Advantage of Present Experiences 


But best of all, the kind of conciliation that naturally 
springs up in this new relation has in it the educational 
discipline for both parties that is the next step toward 
that more democratic business management that is 
developing, as with birth-pains, in our midst. The 
racking friction now caused by an imperious trade 
unionism has in it this immense good, that it is forcing 
us to adopt methods like the joint agreement with in- 
creased publicity and arbitration. These are now too 
scattered and unrelated. Employers’ associations that 
match the strength of combined labor will add tenfold 
to the educational and peace-making power of the joint 
agreement. 

The division of the wealth-product that now goes on 
leaves us with the grotesque spectacle of a distracted 
faction of multi-millionaires on one side, plagued to 
death by the sphinx-riddle how to use their surplus so 
that society shall not suffer; while, on the other side, 
is the dreary and uneasy multitude of bare wage- 
workers. Those who dare to hope for a future in 
which a genuine co-operation shall have decent scope 
may have this assurance, that the long preliminary 
training for this more equal and wholesome life can 
nowhere be found except in educational devices within 
the separate industries which, in their very nature, 
throw a steady and increasing light upon the whole in- 
dustrial process under which employers and employed 
alike secure their portions. What we now await is this 
internal business education properly organized. 

All that is worst in the career of the walking dele- 
gate will continue just so long as lack of employers 
organization allows the present guerilla warfare to go 
on. Banded together, employers can command (not 
from State Boards, but within the area of their own 
business) methods of conciliation which will deprive 
the walking delegate of the very weapons that are as 
harmful to the unions as they are harassing to em- 
ployers. 

Complete inter-related associations of masters and 
men offer us—not the farce of a panacea, but the first 
hopeful stages in a properly organized industrial life. 


The Passion Play of Santa Clara 


Among the Disciples, the interest centred around 
Matthew, who by virtue of his father’s wealth and 
position gained an audience with Herod; Peter, who 
denied and was forgiven on repentance, and Judas, 
who betrayed and could not escape from his sin. The 
portrayal of Judas was excellent. 

Probably this is the only Passion Play that has ever 
been attempted without female characters. It has been 
asserted often that a play of one sex could never be 
a success before an American audience, and yet this 
tragedy, in which women had a part, seems perfectly 
complete without their presence on the stage. In the 
dialogue are given the relations of Mary the Mother 
and Mary Magdalene to Christ, just as they occurred, 
and, probably because of our intimate knowledge of 
the story, their actual presence was not missed. 

The play, from its inception to its presentation, was 
a labor of love for the college. In rgo1, when Santa 
Clara was to celebrate its golden jubilee, Father Kenna, 
the president, asked Clay M. Greene to prepare some 
little play for this feast of his alma mater. Greene 
sent on a play different from the present production 
only in the one detail that John instead of Matthew 
was made the son of the rich publican. Upon Father 
Kenna’s criticism of this deviation from the Biblical 
account, Greene transferred the action of John to Mat- 
thew. It was given first at the jubilee in 1go1, and such 


clamor went up for a repetition that it was repeated 
twice that week. 

This year it was decided to give the play again during 
commencement week. The characters, with the excep- 
tion of Peter, Matthew, Dathan, and Ammon, which 
were taken by alumni, were personated by undergradu- 
ates. One hundred and ninety-six people appeared upon 
the stage, thirty-six of these having speaking parts. 

In answer to requests from the public, the college 
has decided to give the Passion Play again in 1905, 
with the probability of a future reproduction every 
alternate year. If the performance be kept up to the 
standard of this year, the old mission town of Santa 
Clara will find itself with a biennial pilgrimage to pro- 
vide for. The town has slumbered since the old days 
when the missionary fathers taught the natives this 
same wonderful story on this self-same site. Somehow 
the rush of civilization has passed it, and the sleepy 
settlement retains much of the old-time repose with- 
out the old-time industry. The Passion Play of Santa 
Clara can never be so awful in its impressiveness as 
the Play at Oberammergau, for the great reason that 
Christ does not appear in person, yet within the mo- 
nastic walls of the college is the same religious fervor 
that sways the peasants of the Bavarian highlands, and 
here seems the appropriate atmosphere to produce that 
never-yet-attained Passion Play of America. 
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The Chapel where the King and Queen are Buried Grave cf Colonzl Naumov’tch, the only one of the Assassins Killed 


BELGRADE, AFTER THE ASSASSINATION OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF SERVIA 

















Pilate addressing Jesus before the Multitude. Jesus’ Presence to the right of the Stage is shown only by a Light 


SCENES FROM “NAZARETH,” AS PERFORMED AT SANTA CLARA COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


(See Opposite Page) 


























Balkan States. 


ROM SALONIKA, where the sol- 
diers are disembarked, to Uskub. 
military and civil headquarters 
of operations against the enemies of the Sul- 
tan’s peace, the poppies and the fezes bloom 
blood-red by the roadside, and the train, pass- 
port and spy laden, which seems a patient beast of 
burden in keeping with a weary, melancholy land, is 
never out of sight of a man carrying a rifle and fifty 
rounds of ammunition. Turks and ‘‘giaours’’ rub 
elbows as they lean over the station gates with bread 
and sweetmeats and water in porous red-clay jugs for 
sale; Mohammedans and Christians ride in the same 
compartment, and still peace seems triumphant in the 
fields where the grain is ripening. Of course, other- 
wise I could not have been a passenger. 
‘*These correspondents have come to see atrocities,’’ 
said one of the Governors, ‘‘and we’ll attend to it that 




















they fail.’” No more can the blindfolded horse see the 
fences he passes. 

In the war with Greece, where the Turks had no 
more troops than they now have in the field in Mace- 
donia, the correspondent was welcome to follow the 
forces and be convinced by his own sight that there 
were no atrocities. Now he is to be convinced by an- 
other’s. His life has suddenly become too precious to 
be risked, though more than one of him who has started 
out across by unfrequented paths has been turned back 
with a promptness which suggests that the powers that 
be lack confidence in the ability of their vast army to 
protect him. He may go as far as the railway will 
carry him and no further. 

Uskub has the advantage over Salonika, so far as 
the eruptions are concerned, that Naples has in being 
nearer Vesuvius than Rome is. Like other Macedonian 
towns, it stands on a plain with the 
mountains in the distance. As the 
plain is unusually large and there is 
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on his elbows as well. No wonder that he does not 
need the assistance of the correspondents. 
According to the artistic verities, it would seem that 
the administrator of this estate of vexation ought to 
sit cross-legged on a divan with a cimeter at his side. 
This handsome and agreeable gentleman of Arab origin, 
Hilmi Pasha, speaks French nicely, and his frock coat 
and standing collar are qualified by the fez alone. I 
went to him late in the afternoon for a permit to visit 
the barracks and the army, and a stiff aide-de-camp 
bowed me into the presence of a man who was himself 
anything but stiff. ‘‘Quite so,’’ said the Pasha, and, 
giving the impression that he would attend to the mat- 
ter at once, he motioned me to a seat, and an attendant 
brought the coffee and cigarettes which are as mucha 
part of any function as unfolding one’s nap- 
kin for dinner. While I waited, the white- 
haired Mayor of the town, benign, dignified, 
entered and settled himself leisurely. He 
had a map of some buildings which, I took 
it, were to be searched for dynamite. Nod- 
ding toward the great man, half wonder- 
ingly, half admiringly, he said: *‘The Pasha 
works like an American.’”’ 
‘‘Why an American?’ I ventured. 
‘For the Anglo-Saxon race, work is a pleas- 
ure.’’ He had been to Naples once and so 
had seen the tourist ‘‘giaour’’ in other 
haunts than Constantinople. 
‘‘And with the Turk?’ I pursued. ; 
He shook his string of beads, a common 
by-play with an Oriental; and he smiled as 
a grandfather might at the enthusiasm of 
youth. 
“It isa part of the programme,”’ he replied. 
For twelve hours a day the Pasha sits at a 
small table whose lack of drawers is filled 
by a satchel at his feet with an open mouth 
which is occasionally fed. Salaaming officers 
of the army and the police, civic officials 
and civilians who have complaints to make 
or information to give, come and go. The 
important ones remain seated for a moment; 
very important ones—correspondents being 
very important in Turkey—have coffee. 
When he is not giving directions, he writes, 
not using the table for a rest but holding a 
plain sheet of foolscap in his hand. Witha 
wooden, pointed pen he makes as delicate 
touches as a Japanese china-painter’s brush. 

It becomes difficult to realize that this man who rules 
with the archaic simplicity of old-time autocracy—just 
across the borders from the complexity of constitution- 
alism—is not an artist executing an order for a ‘‘giaour”’ 
trader. He never seems to hesitate for a word; he 
never erases: his method revealing the cause of the 
cleanness of letters of the olden time, when there were 
not so many aids to revision. Incidentally, when one 
beautiful arabesque is finished, he tells me that my 
business is being despatched by a messenger, and he 
adds that mine is a wonderful country in that nature 
yields us both grand scenery and great wealth. 

‘‘And you have no neighbors. We have in Turkey— 
many of them, not to mention that all under our roof 
are not of the same family,’’ the old Mayor put in, with 
a twinkling eye. 

After an hour or so, a non-commissioned officer en- 
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tered and I was told that I should have 
an escort to see the army the next morn- 


ing. This person turned out to be an 
Israelite wearing a fez, a captain of police in a land 
where spies of different races are needed. When we 
started to enter the barrack grounds, we were stopped 
by an officer, who took us to a house across the road, 
where we had coffee. He sent for his superior. Even- 
tually, the superior came, a gigantic old man bearded 
like Moses, who was physically and theatrically fit for 
a field marshal’s command and to wear a half-dozen 
rows of medals on his breast. He ordered coffee and 
then sat down in the shade, while his. servant brought 
him his hubble-bubble and we waited for a messenger 
to go to the general himself for that permission which 
I had supposed was secured during my wait in the 
Pasha’s office. It is this way that reforms are delayed, 
that ministers and consuls are driven to seek other 

















berths; for always the East is the East and the West 
is the West. While you grudge the passage of time, 
you must be polite and compliment the coffee and 
cigarettes. Otherwise, you place yourself under the 
suspicion of ulterior motives. Ultimately, I had my 
wish fulfilled in a limited way. The old officer led me 
through the barracks himself, standing by majestically, 
his eyes gleaming with a military ardor which seemed 
quite impossible in them as he smoked his hubble- 
bubble. A few of the best-clad, best-looking men the 
‘‘giaour’’ was permitted to photograph; when I tried 
to snap the others, the old colonel drove them back 
into the barracks. 

The ‘‘Sick Man of the East’’ idea was pretty well dis- 
pelled by the Greco-Turkish war. One who still has 
the notion of a degenerate race which will fly before 
a European advance as the Chinese did, need only 

look at the reserves who are being 
crowded into Macedonia from Asia 
Minor to realize, however little he 








an important river besides, it has the 
felicity of a population of forty thou- 
sand. Ina small room in a plain build- 
ing overlooking the stream, Hilmi 
Pasha, Inspector-General (he has a 
military title, but is not a military 
man), in the disposition of Ottoman 
routine, is in autocratic charge of af- 
fairs and peoples so various and of a 
situation so treacherous as to be a true 
test of his fitness to be an Oriental 
satrap. He must convince the Powers 
that he is actually carrying out the re- 
forms; he must assure the Albanians 
that they are not to be reformed and 
so keep his fellow Mohammedans from 
making war on the Turkish army; he 
must prevent Bashi-Bazouks, for ap- 
pearance’s sake at least, from massa- 
cring Bulgarians, and at the same time 
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may have seen of war, that he is in 
the presence of a vigorous fighting 
people. In no other army is there 
such fierce courage joined with such 
docile obedience. There are no bounds 
to drill-sergeant punishment of a re- 
cruit. His ears are twisted for the 
smallest offence. If he does not toe 
the line, his feet are stamped on or he 
is kicked, and not so much as a frown 
passes over the face of him who is 
supposed to strike back with fanatical 
zeal on the slightest provocation— 
from a Christian, however, not from 
a Turkish superior. Stupid he is; slow 
to learn his drill and the use of fire- 
arms foreign to his civilization; almost 
irretrievably bad as a marksman, im- 
mobile as a whole, being marched back 
and forth in a goosestep instead of be- 
ing taught open-order tacties and the 








pacify them. In short, he must carry 
water not only on both shoulders, but 





art of the modern skirmish line; some- 
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times clothed in patches, paid a pittance and that usu- 
ally on paper. Yet in rugged strength as well as in ig- 
norance, he is the same man who won the victories for 
the Crescent in the old days. If he has not the saving 
skill of the nations where life is more valuable, the 
position taken with the loss of two thousand men is 
just as surely gained as that by the loss of one thou- 
sand, and he will march up to a redoubt where the 
rifles are rattling and the guns are pounding with the 
same stoicism that he would march up any other hill— 
for marching is not to his Oriental taste. 

From the showy barrack building, which has mud 
ones behind it, you look down upon the open space 
where the market is held. There you may see the old 
Mayor’s many families under a single roof; there, in- 
deed, you may get a birdseye view of Macedonia geo- 
graphically, ethnographically, politically, and theolog- 
ically. The bazaar is the insurrectionist barometer. 

While killing is rife at a town twenty miles distant, 
Moslem and Christian meet and trade in Uskub. The 
objects offered for sale are as varying as the simple 
wants of the people permit; the buyers and sellers 
being of as varying races and religions as those at an 
East Side department store. The husband brings the 
new plow which he has hewn out of wood and joined 
without a nail; his wife brings curd cheese. Small 
kids peep out of sacks hung from the wooden donkey- 
saddles. Bags of grain form one side of a temporary 
street and a notion-counter the other. Sheep stray 
away and go running between the lines of Moslem 
women and Bulgarian women with their homespuns, 
their knitted socks, and their embroideries for sale. 

There are Bulgarian Greek-Church Christians and 
Servian Greek-Church Christians, with race and sect 
prejudice; Albanian Catholics and Albanian Moham- 
medans, entirely distinct in their type of dress, and 
Jews and Greeks, with the sleek-looking Turkish offi- 
cial, dominant over all, collecting taxes. If centuries 
past have not made these composite in thought or 
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garb, centuries more will not without some political 
change. A stranger soon learns to tell one from an- 
other as readily as an Ellis Island inspector’s glance 
will distinguish a German from an Italian immigrant. 
~ Easiest of all is it to distinguish the man of the hour, 
the Bulgarian. His sleek and numerous flock bespeaks 
his industry; and there is no pause to the industry of 
his wife, in her gay-colored garments knit and woven 
by her own hand. Her needles keep on clicking even 
while you make her photograph. When I asked my 
police officer which one of the races he regarded as the 
strongest—and repeated the word, to make certain that 
he understood me—he shrugged his shoulders and said 
thé Bulgarian was, easily. And though at the word of 
Turkish authority he does passively what he is told, as 
the others do, and as their ancestors for generations 
have done, his heart is still defiant. By the law, if at- 
tacked he may defend himself only with the weapons 
that nature gave him; for the Turk alone may bear 
arms, and every Turk does. The faces, with primitive 
cruelty written over them, which one sees in the streets 
and the market-place are sufficient proof of how — 
on the slightest commotion, revolvers and daggers would 
be drawn. Your Bashi-Bazouk, who appears so fre- 
quently in despatches, belongs to no special class. He 
is any Mohammedan. For the Turkish Government to 
deny that Bashi-Bazouks are serving with the Turkish 
troops is the same as denying that there are Turks in 
the country where the army is operating. 

You can not consider the Bulgarian without consider- 
ing the land in which he lives; where he may not read 
an uncensored book or paper; where his wife and his 
daughter are in the keeping of his polygamous rulers. 
When a correspondent said that he had seen Christian 
girls with crosses burned on their foreheads to keep 
them out of the harems, a resident scouted the story, 
because, as he cynically remarked, the crosses would 
not serve their purpose. 

Given an equal chance, the Bulgarian would no doubt 


have fulfilled one test of a race’s right to self-govern 
ment by winning it from the Turk. Though he out- 
numbers the enemy in many parts of Macedonia, he 
has against him not only the Moslems of the neighbor- 
hood (all armed, while every rifle and cartridge he uses 
must be smuggled to his village and hidden), but forty 
million more which the Sultan may call. If you puta 
small boy under a big boy and give the big boy a club, 
do you expect the small boy to observe the niceties in 
seeking his freedom? Can you expect the average Bul- 
arian to have the discrimination of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court? Can you judge him by the same 
standard as the American farmer with centuries of 
constitutional civilization behind him? No doubt, 
from the Turk’s point of view he is most exasper- 
ating, and I believe he has a word for stupidity 
which freely translated is ‘‘Turk-like."’” When he 
has had to practice deceit for so long in order to 
exist, it is not surprising that he has the faults of 
the subject race. 

But he has something more. He has the hair, the 
complexion, the physiognomy of Europe. He is ours. 
He belongs to the faith that made our civilization. 
Strange to relate, subjection has not turned his blood 
to the water of passivity. There is enough of our 
breed in him to fight. The blood-spattered wool coats 
which the pashas exhibit as a proof of prowess tell the 
story of men who have given up their lives against 
overwhelming odds, knowing that unaided they could 
not win; given them up in the hope that they could 
attract the attention of busy Europe to the Balkans. 
For the Bulgarian knows that the armies of Europe, 
if they were united, could send the Turk to the Bos- 
phorus in a month; and he knows that if he is quies- 
cent, no hand will be lifted to help him. For my part 
I can not escape the haunting pose of this shepherd 
with his eyes turned pleadingly toward that cynical 
Europe which sometimes condescends to point out 
the inhumanities of the nation that freed Cuba. 


A MODEL OF NAT THER 


Being the Love Story of the Most Beautiful Woman in France 


OU HAVE asked me, my friend, 

to name the most beautiful wo- 

man in all France, and I do not 

find your question a difficult one. 

Few will question my ability to 

judge, for I have had rare privi- 

leges, as court-painter during the reign 
of his Majesty Louis XV. Never monarch existed 
who was so eager to attract beauty to his court, and 
at no reign has there developed in our country so 
exquisite a type of womanly loveliness. Let him 
who would gainsay this compare the exuberant beaut- 
ies of the reign of the Grand Monarque, as pictured 
for us by my predecessor Mignard, with the miracles 
of elegance who, as they sit to me for their portraits, 
cause at once my ecstasy and despair; he will com- 
prehend that when I name the Princess Henriette de 
Bourbon-Conti as the most perfect creature I have 
seen, I proclaim her also the most beautiful 
woman that France has ever known. Her rank, 
her wealth, and her graces of heart and mind 
matched her person, and yet, so mischievous is 
the little god Cupid, that the Duke of Chartres 
flatly refused to obey his sovereign when com- 
manded to marry this paragon of all attractions. 

It was my little model who caused this mis- 
chance, for, if the minx had not thrust her 
pretty head from behind a screen in my studio 
at just the wrong moment, the Duke might have 
submitted obediently to his august master, and 
have offered himself*to the Princess, and so have 
been shortly married with no perturbations of 
raptures and despairs. 

How a marriage based upon a lie would have 
prospered is another matter, for the Princess had 
a passionate as well as a proud nature, and one 
might well pity her husband on the day when 
she discovered that she had been tricked into 
wedding a man who was indifferent to her, solely 
in order that the feud between the rival houses 
of Orleans and Bourbon might be ended, their 
ambitions satisfied, and the balance of politics 
adjusted. 

Possibly, therefore, it was just as well that the 
little plot so ingeniously woven by the King’s 
daughter (and never was stratagem more inno- 
cently or kindly conceived) utterly failed of its 
accomplishment. 

And first of this angelic Princess. Of all the 
daughters of Louis XV.—and I have painted 
them all many times, and in their sittings have 
come to know them intimately—none approached 
Madame Henriette in beauty of character. She 
seemed indeed to combine the best traits of all 
her sisters: the intelligence and will-power of 
Madame Adelaide softened by the gentleness of 
Madame Sophie, the devotion of Madame Louise, 
the affection of Madame Elizabeth, and the good 
humor and generosity of Madame Victoire. 

I painted her as Flora, before a blight touched 
her heart and gave her face the pathetic beauty 
of later years. It was at this time that the Duke of 
Chartres (who has now inherited his late father’s title 
of Duke of Orleans) loved her and asked her hand in 
marriage. But there were weighty reasons why Louis 
XV. could not consent. The Condés and their cousins, 
the Contis, were jealous of every favor received by the 
house of Orleans. They were an envious, grasping 
horde, ready at any moment to take offence and to turn 
their power against the throne. The King saw his way 
to end their incessant jealousies in a union of interests 
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by a marriage between their house and that of Orleans. 
Therefore, as though his refusal were not enough, 
Louis added insult to his injury by intimating to the 
Duke of Chartres that he might console himself by 
wedding the beautiful daughter of Armand de Bourbon- 
Conti: This was too much for any man of sensibility 
and spirit to bear; and finding him so recalcitrant, I 
know not to what lengths Louis might have proceeded 
but for the intercession of his daughter. Madame 
Henriette’s tears touched his heart, and as she prom- 
ised to persuade her lover to obey the hard command, 
Louis agreed not to push the matter for a full year. 





SHE FLOUNCED INTO THE ROOM 


A year to Louis XV. seemed ample time for the 
strongest passion to cool, and for any broken heart to 
mend. But, as the sequel showed, Madame Henriette 
had promised more than she could bring about. The 
Duke of Chartres remained obdurate. 

“I will marry no woman,’’ he swore, ‘‘for I have 
given you my heart.” 

She looked at him sadly. ‘‘But if I should die?” 
she asked. 

“Then I shall die, too,’’ he answered. 


In vain she tried to move him by showing 
him his danger: the end of all ambition, the 
Bastile—perhaps death. 

“I will go where your father’s power can not 
reach me. I do not give you up. I will wait 
in exile for some favorable turn of fortune, and 

if none comes—I shall still wait.’’ He kept his word 
and fled to England. The King laid no hand upon his 
estates. ‘‘It is only a little journey,’’ he said to the 
Prince de Conti; ‘‘he will be back in a year’s time to 
ask for the hand of your daughter. It has been so 
agreed between us.”’ 

The Prince de Conti, delighted, told his daughter of 
the good fortune which awaited her. This was before 
she had been seen at court, but she had heard much of 
the Duke of Chartres, and her girlish imagination was 
all on fire; but she was a proud beauty, and this de- 
lay of a year before her suitor proposed to present 

himself, gave her matter for thought. As her 
parents made preparations for her marriage, as 
though the affair were settled, she announced 
wilfully that it must not be so considered, for 
unless she were assured that the Duke loved 
her for herself alone, and, moreover, unless after 
meeting him she were certain of her own af- 
fections, she would in no wise marry him. This 
romantic notion put the Prince de Conti in de- 
spair. He reported it to the King, praying him 
to bid the Duke of Chartres to manifest some 
show of interest in his future bride, were it only 
by a letter. 

Louis repeated this as a good jest to his 
daughters: ‘‘Chartres is like to have difficult 
wooing, unless he sets about it at once,’’ he 
commented. 

Some blindness kept the King from seeing 
that Madame Henriette was not long for this 
world; but this conviction had come to me, for 
at this time I was painting another portrait of 
her, the full length in the red dress, with her 
favorite ‘cello, for she was a sensitive musician. 
They had touched her cheeks with rouge, and 
her eyes sparkled brightly, but I knew by her 
great weakness, which made frequent rests neces- 
sary, that she was slipping from us day by day. 
I painted fast, inspired by the unearthly beauty 
which I longed to fix upon the canvas, but which 
eluded my skill. 

One day she asked me smilingly: ‘‘ Monsieur 
Nattier, I know that you love your wife—if she 
died would you wed again?” 

“God forbid,’’ I replied, ‘‘thut I be put to the 
test. I love my wife, tis true, but were she taken 
from me in early life—it is a hard question—the 
world is a lonely place, and I am but a man.”’ 

“I understand you,’’ she answered, and the 
tears came to her eyes. ‘‘Neither men nor 
women can nourish their hearts upon memories. 
We must all love or die.”’ 

She said no more that day, but the next 
she told me of her plot to bring the Duke of 

Chartres back to love and life. ; 

“Henriette de Bourbon-Conti is not more exigeante 
than every woman should be,’’ she said. ‘‘She will 
not consent to this marriage without some sign from 
Philippe, and that he will not give. I want you to 
help me, Monsieur Nattier. See, here are all the let- 
ters which he ever wrote me. They all begin, ‘My 
Dearest Henriette’; there is nothing in any one of 
them that betrays that it was written to me person- 
ally. Do you not understand? They might all have 
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been written to the Princess of Conti just as well as 
to me, if only Philippe had loved her, for our names 
are the same. Even the fact that they had never met 
makes no difference, for he says in the “rst—‘I saw 
you on horseback in the forest when you did not know 
that I was one of the hunting party.’ ‘There is no ref- 
erence from the first to the last that would enlighten 

her.”’ ; 

I opened my eyes in amazement, for I only half un- 
derstood her meaning. 


‘Listen, Monsieur Nattier,’’ she exclaimed patiently. 


“T am going to die. Do 
not shake your head. 
I know it, and -I am 
not very sorry. I am 
so tired. I would like to 
have these letters in my fe 


coffin to keep me warm 
in the dark.”’ 

I promised with moist 
eyes that I would have 
them so placed. 

‘Nay,’ she replied, 
“they have a better part 
to play. Our pledge to 
each other was, so long 
as we both should live. 
There is no marriage or 
giving in marriage where 
Iam going. You are 
soon to paint the portrait 
of the Princess de Conti. 
When I have gone, I want 
you to give these letters 
to her one by one at in- 
tervals. Say only that 
they are sent her through 

you, by one far away, who 

had no other means of 
sending them. That will 
be quite true, but she 
will think that they come 
from Philippe, that he 
loves her, and she can not 
resist them, for I could 
not.”’ 

‘But,”’ I suggested, ‘‘if 
the Princess answers the 
letters, what will the 
Duke think? No good 
can come of such decep- 
tion, for though she may 
learn to love him, he does 
not love her.”’ 

‘‘He will love her,’’ 
she replied faintly, ‘‘when 
Iam gone, and he knows 
that I wished it, and that 
Henriette loves him. He 
will love her at first for 
my sake, and then for 
her own. It will all end 
well.”’ 

“Then you will write 
the Duke what you intend 
to do?”’ I asked. 

“After it is done; but 
I have no one to trust 
to send my message to him. 
with you to give to him when he returns to France. 

‘He will not return,” I replied. 

“Then I will write a note to be sent him with the 
news of my death, asking him to go to you to learn my 
last wishes. He will return. It will be all right.”’ 

I had many misgivings, but Madame Henriette in- 
sisted with the gentle tyranny of the dying, and I 
could not refuse. I saw her but once after this, when 
she gave me the two letters for the Duke of Chartres. 

have your promise,’’ she said, and a few days later, 
very suddenly, the end came. 

I did not immediately carry out the desires of the 
Princess. I doubted not that the Duke of Chartres 
would hear of the death of his beloved, and be over- 
whelmed by it, and although their parting had been 
hopeless, still it was not the moment to suggest that 
life could ever be aught for him but desolate. 

lt was therefore not until the last month of the year 
which the King had granted him that I, being then 
engaged upon the portrait of the Princess de Cor ti, 
realized that I must either bestir myself at once or 
prove recreant to my trust. 

This conviction was brought to bear upon me by the 
Princess herself; for when, in some way that I do not 
now recall, I referred to the Duke, I saw that she loved 
him even then, but was piqued by his silence. 

So I gave her the first letter, and her happiness for 
the moment took away all suspicion. It chanced, too, 
that the matter of this letter fell wonderfully into line 
with the present situation, for the Duke protested that 
he had long loved her, but that, conscious of the disap- 
proval of the King, it behooved him to absent himself 
for a time from court, and he begged her to keep him 
in remembrance and await his return. 

But presently, her judgment asserting itself, she 
asked: ‘‘When did you receive this letter, Monsieur 
Nattier?”’ 

I confessed that I had it shortly after the Duke went 
to England, but that I had had no opportunity to.give 
it to her privately, as her sittings had been delayed. 

‘“*Ah!’ she cried, ‘‘and how he must have wondered 
that he received no answer from me. © I will mend that 
speedily. Taking pen and paper, she wrote a hasty 
note, which she confided to me, to send the Duke, and 
left my studio in a flutter of excitement, which argued 
wel] fpr the success of the plot—so far as. one of the 
parties was concerned. 

Matters having gone thus far, I thought it time to 
send the Duke Madame Henriette’s le tter, bidding him 
seek me out to learn her last wishes; but I retained the 
note which the Princess de Conti had just written him 
until he should be better prepared for it. 

The week following, the Princess came to my studio, 
accompanied by her father, who vowed and declared at 
the end of the sitting that my portrait was so perfect 


I will leave the letter 


” 
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that not another stroke should be added to the face, 
and that it was unnecessary for his daughter to visit 
me again. While this flattered my artist-pride, I could 
see that it displeased the Princess, who found much 
fault and insisted on further sittings. I wouid have 


been hurt had I not comprehended that she wished for. 


an excuse for maintaining her correspondence with the 
Duke of Chartres, and when the Prince de Conti’s back 
was turned I slipped into her hand the second of his 
letters. 


“I will find a way/to come again,’’ she whispered, 


“I SLIPPED INTO HER HAND THE SECOND OF HIS LETTERS” 


and she called soon after with her friend, Mademoiselle 
de Boufflers, ostensibly to command an_ allegorical 
painting of Hebe, but she gave me stealthily her an- 
swer to the letter, which she had received at our last 
interview. She had a hundred suggestions to make in 
regard to the desired painting, and promised to come 
and see my sketch and confer with me concerning the 
type of model to be used for the goddess. 

This was scarcely settled to her satisfaction, and the 
last of the letters which I held in trust delivered to the 
Princess, when I was startled one morning by the an- 
nouncement, at an earlier hour than visitors are wont 
to present themselves, of the arrival of his Highness 
the Duke of Chartres. 

He wrung my hand, and the tears came to his eyes, 
for the last time that he visited my studio I was paint- 
ing the ‘‘Flora’’ from Madame Henriette. He sat si- 
lently for some time, overcome by his memories; then 
rousing himself, he said, ‘‘'You have another letter for 
me from her.”’ 

I gave it to him, but thovgh he read it twice, he 
failed fully to grasp its meaning. 

‘‘She wishes me to marry the Princess of Conti,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but that can never be. My heart is dead; I have 
forgotten how to love.” 

In vain I urged the King’s displeasure, which he had 
returned just in time toavert. As futile also my praises 
of the Princess, and my regret that, her portrait having 
been sent home, I could not convince him of her at- 
tractiveness. He shook his head resolutely. 

“T shall not approach her, but will immediately re- 
turn to my exile in England. I have found friends 
there, and though life has lost its joy, I shall not be 
stabbed to the heart by continual reminders of my lost 
love, or by impossible demands to fill her place. I 
swear to you, Nattier, that the shrine is empty, and 
shall never set another idol on its throne.”’ 

)He-was in earnest, and rose to leave as one who had 
uttered his ultimatum. 

‘But the Princess of Conti,’’ I cried desperately. 
‘‘What is to become of her? Is she to be abandoned so 
lightly when she fancies herself beloved by you?”’ 

“T have done nothing to win her affection,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I have spoken no word. She must realize that 
I am not bound in honor because his Majesty has seen 
fit to propose for her hand in my name without my 
consent.’ 

‘‘But your letters,’’ I insisted. ‘‘Do you not yet un- 
derstand what Madame Henriette has done? She sent 
the love-letters which you wrote to her to Henriette de 
Bourbon-Conti. You are compromised, for she be- 
lieves you wrote them to her.’’ 

‘““My God!"’ he exclaimed. ‘Henriette did that! 
Then she could never have loved me.” 

“It was because she loved you,”’ I insisted, ‘‘with a 
strange supernatural passion of which we men are not 
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capable—a maternal affection we may call it, preferring 
as it did your happiness to all other considerations, and 
foreseeing that the time would come when your heart 
would hunger again—that she did this thing. ‘The let- 
ters have been sent. Henriette de Bourbon-Conti has 
no suspicion that they do not express your sentiments 
toward her, and I believe on my soul that the poor 
lady loves you.’ 

‘She loves me!’ the Duke repeated in consterna- 
tion. ‘‘No, no, that would be too unfortunate, for I 
tell you again that it is impossible. I will write to her 
and disclaim the letters, for it can not be!’’ 

At this instant we were both startled by a sneeze, 
then another and another, three quick feminine sneezes, 
muffled but still unmistakable, and exploding against 
the will of the victim, who was hidden from view by 
screens which formed a dressing-room at the end of 
my studio. A door from the outer hall afforded com- 
munication with this dressing-room, and I had not per- 
ceived the entrance of my model. 

“We are not alone!’’ the Duke exclaimed in conster- 
nation. 

‘‘Apparently not, monsieur,’’ the saucy marplot ‘re- 
plied; and then there was a frou-frou of silk and a 
whiff of perfume as she flounced into the room with 
a low courtesy, making the inopportune entry which* 
I have hinted at in the beginning of this recital, 
and which was destined to have such important con- 
sequences. 

She was personable, or she would have been no model 
of mine—and I shall have more to say of her rank 
among them—but I had never seen her so bewitching, 
and at once so provoking and so irresistible, as at that 
moment. The color of her cheeks was as high as 
though they had been rouged, and her voice had < 
spice of malice as she declared, with a toss of or 
pretty head: ‘‘Believe me, sir, that I am most unex- 
pectedly and unwittingly an eavesdropper and that 
had I not been engaged in a change of costume, I 
would have made my appearance sooner.’ 

“‘You overheard us, then,’’ the Duke replied coldly. 
‘Who is this person, Monsieur Nattier?”’ 

‘‘Only an artist’s model,’’ she replied defiantly, tak- 
ing the words from my mouth. “A ‘person’ of no con- 
sideration whose name does not signify. You may call 
me Hebe if you choose to honor me with further con- 
versation, since it is for that character I have come to 
pose. But, believe me, that though I am only a poor 
girl, monsieur’s unwilling confidence is safe with me. 

“I think you can trust her,’”’ I said, as she took her 
place with dignity upon the model-stand. The Duke 
looked at her doubtfully, but, struck by something of 
earnestness beneath the bravado, said trankly: ‘‘Mad- 
emoiselle, I am at your mercy. You have just heard 
a passage of my history inexpressibly sacred to me. 
More than this, you are in the possession of a secret 
which concerns a certain noble lady whom I respect 
deeply. It is a secret which only we three know.’ 

“And which I promise you that no one else shall ever 
know,”’ she replied simply; and then she destroyed the 
respect which she was beginning to inspire by declar- 
ing flippantly: ‘‘Your recollections are already forgot- 
ten, for I never concern myself with the love-affairs 
of other women, having more of my own than I can 
properly attend to.”’ 

“TI can well believe you, mademoiselle,’’ the Duke 
replied gallantly, but with a touch of displeasure in 
his voice. Though he had been on the point of leav- 
ing, he sat down and watched her moodily. He was 
angry that involuntarily he should have divulged so 
much of his most intimate history toa perfect stranger, 
and he wished to know what manner of woman had so 
eo arrived at this one-sided intimacy. 

As for Hebe, some influence which I did not un- 
derstand put her upon her mettle. She was always 
sprightly, frequently mischievous, but I had never 
seen her so piquant, so daring, and so altogether en- 
trancing. She took no notice of the Duke’s taciturnity 
and disapproval, but told merry stories, sang scraps of 
songs, took a hundred charming attitudes, and made it 
necessary for me to cry out at her as many times for 
not keeping the pose of the picture. She alone of all 
who sat for my divinities was every inch a goddess, 
and she looked it more than ever that day. The ample 
white robe which broke from its classic folds rippled 
like flowing water about her perfect form. Over this, 
and around and behind her, I swept a drapery of soft 
silk of as deep a blue as lapis lazuli, which melted into 
the blue sky of my background, where it floated mist- 
like between billowy clouds. It is a treatment of cos- 
tume which I have frequently employed for my mytho- 
logical subjects. 

It pleased Hebe to scoff at this mannerism as a new 
mode which I was attempting to make the fashion. 

‘One of our art critics has said,’’ she reported, ‘‘that 
though it is not precisely adapted to the street, never- 
theless we shall soon see women of the highest rank 
giving up their panniers for this negligee! The only 
difficulty is with the mantle, which floats off in such 
pretty curves simply because Monsieur Nattier wills it 
todo so. The same clever writer advises the ladies to 
provide themselves with a retinue of pages with bel- 
lows, to act the part of zephyrs and to keep this drapery 
properly agitated in graceful convolutions.’ 

I had represented her pouring nectar into a patera 
from which an’eagle was drinking. She made sport of 
this very natural treatment of my subject, asking if a 
lapdog would not serve my purpose as well, since she 
was not accustomed to so uncouth a pet. The Greek 
pitcher, which I had given her to hold, pleased her no 
better. It was not sufficiently ornate—she would bring 
a bit of jewelled plate of her father’s at her next 
coming. 

The Duke marked this slip and said quickly: ‘‘ Your 
father is a collector of such costly trifles? It is an 
expensive taste.”’ 

‘“My father is a goldsmith,’’ she answered readily 
enough, but she felt that he did not believe her, and 
blushed in answer to his incredulous smile. 

“Tam something of a connoisseur in such matters,”’ 
he said. ‘Your father’s shop is doubtless in the Quai 
des Orfevres. If you will give me his address, he may 
find me a patron worth the having.”’ 

She shook her head saucily. ‘‘I am nota herald of 
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my father’s craft. He would rather miss a sale of his 
wares than that I should bring home fine gallants like 
your lordship.’’ 

He took that retort as his congé and left us, and, in- 
deed, it was not too soon, for the conversation had 
been much more lengthy than I have reported, with 
more badinage which I can not now recall, and it was 
time for my model to go. 

After this, when I painted from Hebe, the Duke was 
always present, an attentive observer and listener. I 
did not immediately see how matters were tending, 
confiding in his declaration that his heart was broken 
past all repair; and, having no eyes save for my art, I 
fancied that he found entertainment in admiring my 
skill. Nor could I have forbidden him my studio had 
I so desired, seeing that I occupied my apartment only 
through the sufferance of the Duke’s father, for it was 
in the old Palace of the Temple, of which the Duke of 
Orleans was the Grand Prior. I was therefore in a sort 
a guest in one of the homes of the Duke of Chartres, 
and my studio was his proper lounging-place. The 
greater part of the building was unoccupied, and I 
had been commissioned to adorn its somewhat bare 
salons with suitable allegorical paintings of Force, 
Justice and the like. In return, I had my studio and 
suite of living apartments here, and was allowed to 
undertake other commissions. 

The Duke of Chartres had returned to France se- 
cretly, for he knew not how matters stood between 
him and the King, but his love for his father was such, 
that, finding himself in such safe retirement, he could 
not forbear begging him to come to him. The Duke 
of Orleans was overjoyed by the return of his son—but 
he could not at once see him, having unfortunately 
gone into temporary retreat at the Monastery of Saint 
Genevieve; for he had fully made up his mind to retire 
permanently from the world and was preparing himself 
for this step. He wrote his son a most affectionate let- 
ter assuring him that he desired nothing so warmly as 
to see him invested with all the honors and possessions 
which were so distasteful to himself, but which his re- 
spect for the existing order of things made him feel 
should be worthily continued by one of his race. He 
fixed a date when the Duke of Chartres might meet 
him at his Chateau of St. Cloud, when he would make 
as solemn a transfer and farewell as though he were on 
his deathbed. Meantime, he wrote that he had sent 
orders to his steward at the Temple, not only to give 
his son suitable lodging, but to supply his necessities 
in every particular. He did more; for, anxious to se- 
cure the Duke of Chartres’ favor with Louis XV., he 
disregarded the former’s urgent plea for secrecy, and 
not only communicated the fact of his return to his 
sovereign, but to the Prince de Conti as well, assuring 
both that the marriage which they all had so much at 
heart would now be brought about. 

The Prince de Conti (as we afterward learned) re- 
plied to the Duke of Orleans that he was not surprised 
at this news, for his daughter had several times during 
the exile of the Duke of Chartres received letters from 
him couched in terms of most ardent affection. 

The Duke of Chartres, ignorant of his father’s nego- 
tiations, could only await his convenience, and as he 
supposed that his return was known to no one else, 
he kept himself close at the Temple. He found the 
great rambling house very lonely, and it was not 


‘strange that he resorted continually to my studio for 


company. My wife, who touches the harpsichord with 
some little skill, did what she could for his diversion, 
but we soon saw that the chief attraction of our studio 
to the Duke lay not in my paintings or in our society, 
but in that of my model. 

Sometimes he would stroll with her through the long 
suite of stately rooms, explaining the escutcheons of 
the knights with which the walls were decorated, and 
at such times my wife, who had a great love for our 
little Hebe, as well as a woman’s talent for match- 
making, would hinder me from following them. Once 
I forgot her orders and burst incontinently upon them 
as their heads were bent together over a great illumi- 
nated missal; but I was far from understanding the 
extent of the mischief until these interviews, which 
had gone on during the entire month of May, were 
suddenly ended and the crisis precipitated by the 
arrival of another letter from the Duke of Orleans. 

I was painting in the little parterre, for the early roses 
were in bloom and had covered the trellis so thickly 
that the Duke and Hebe, who were seated within it, did 
not notice that I was by the side of the sundial. 

A servant brought the letter, and the conversation 
that ensued was carried on with such frankness that 
I had at first no idea that I had no right to overhear 
it, or that they were unaware of my presence. 

‘‘What does your father say?’’ asked Hebe, for the 
Duke had uttered an exclamation of dismay on glanc- 
ing at the contents of the letter. 

“Come, you shall know all,’’ he replied, ‘‘and advise 
me, too, for here is a sad coil,’’ and he read his father’s 
reminder that the time had now come, since he had 
finished his retreat, when he could receive his son. 
He set the following day for the transaction of the im- 
portant business to which he had referred in his former 
letter, the signing of the legal documents which would 
transfer to the Duke of Chartres all his estates and 
titles, and he informed him that the King himself 
would be at St. Cloud to witness this renunciation, 
and put his seal of approval upon the transaction. 
Surprising as.this was, it was, however, the follow- 
ing statement, that the Prince de Conti and his daugh- 
ter would also be present, and that the formal betrothal 
and all settlements of dowry could be arranged at the 
same time, which drew from the Duke his sudden cry 
of consternation. 

His agitation seemed to give Hebe malicious pleas- 
ure. ‘‘I do not see any reason for lamentation,’’ she 
said maliciously. ‘‘You have had the situation before 
you since your return and have done nothing.”’ 

“I beg your pardon,’’ he contradicted. ‘‘I have re- 
quested Monsieur Nattier to explain it to the Princess, 
to tell her that I had no part in weaving this cruel net 
of circumstances, which has caught us both in its 
meshes, and to beg her to cut the knots, by refusing 
to marry me.”’ 

‘‘Was it not rather late to do this after the Princess 
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had compromised herself by sending you her written 
acceptance of your supposed offer of marriage?”’ 

‘‘But I have not read her letters. I asked monsieur 
to return them to her unopened, and he assured me 
that he had done so. Why should I—why do you 
assume that she ever thought favorably of me?’ 

“I was only thinking what might have happened if 
she had met youas I have. But forgive me if_I have 
pained you—I had forgotten that your heart is dead, 
that you can never love again.”’ 

She spoke now with no tone of raillery, but simply 
and earnestly. 

‘‘Nay,”’ he exclaimed passionately, ‘‘it is because, in- 
comprehensibly to me, the tides of life have swept irre- 
sistibly back, and I have learned for the first time to 
love in a human way, for the other passion was not 
love but adoration. It is because I love you, Hebe, 
with all my heart, that the thing is impossible.”’ 

There was utter silence after this, and I knew as well 
as if I had seen them that her arms were about his 
neck. Then suddenly she spoke: ‘‘But do you love me 
enough to give up the Princess de Conti for my sake? 
For I must be your wife, Philippe, though a trades- 
man’s daughter without rank or fortune.’’ 

“Thank God,” he replied, ‘‘that you are willing to 
marry me. It is the proudest moment of my life.”’ 

“‘But you may have to give up all your possessions 
in France—the Palais Royal, the beautiful Chateau of 
St. Cloud, with its fountain staircase, even this dear 
Temple. What if it means exile, Philippe, and poverty?” 

‘Tam sorry for your sake,’’ he replied gravely, ‘‘that 
it may be so. Will you go with me, Hebe?’ 

Again there was silence, and though I judged the 
answer satisfactory, the foolish tears came to my eyes 
for no reason that I can explain, and angry with myself 
for such unmanly weakness, I coughed loudly, and they 
both burst upon me laughing and blushing, and the 
Duke dusted my coat all unmindful of my rheumatism, 
while Hebe kissed me on both cheeks. 

But this was only the beginning of trouble for us all, 
and I am well aware that for a man who has been hon- 
ored by the patronage and friendship of such a woman 
as Henriette de Bourbon-Conti, such action on my part 
must seem not only inexplicable but dishonorable. For 
even then I was in correspondence with her, and that 
evening I presented the Duke with her reply to his ap- 
peal to her to end all complications by refusing him. 
And most astounding to the Duke was her answer, for 
the Princess wrote him coldly that as their faith had 
been sacredly pledged to each other by letters written 
over their own signatures, matters had now gone too 
far, not alone for his credit with the King, but for his 
honor and hers, for legal acts had been drawn up and 
their friends generally invited by both their fathers to 
their betrothal upon the morrow. 

As for his declaration that his heart was given to an- 
other, that was no concern of hers, and what she would 


“YOU SHALL KNOW ALL,” HE REPLIED 


now insist on before his Majesty was, not that he should 
love her, but that he should marry her. This she 
would in no wise give up, and so she signed herself, 
“Your wife that is to be—Henriette.”’ 

I have never seen the Duke in sucha rage. ‘‘I tried 
to save her,’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘but since she refuses to 
relinquish me privately, I will go and humiliate her 
before all the world, for no power on earth can make 
me accept her as my wife.”’ 

It was with many misgivings that I saw him ride 
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away the next morning, and a few moments later heard 
the carriage of the Princess rumble into the court sur- 
rounded by all her liveried outriders and guards. She 


“ had come to do me the honor of asking me to escort 


her to St. Cloud, since I might be needed to testify 
that I had acted as postman in the matter of the let- 
ters. I could not refuse, though the cold perspiration 
stood upon my face, for I like not to meet angry peo- 
ple, and I knew that now the whole truth must out. 
Then, too, Iam an honest admirer of the Princess, and 
I feared that the Duke of Orleans might have spoken 
his mind too freely to her father before he could be 
restrained by her wonderful beauty. 

I have never seen her more regally robed than on 
this, which she deemed was her betrothal morning. 
She wore the jewels of all her maternal ancestors, 
some of which had been the gifts of kings, and her 
ermine-lined mantle was embroidered in gold with the 
Bourbon fleur-de-lis. 

“It isa great game that Iam playing. Do you think 
that I will win him, Monsieur Nattier?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Doubtless,’’ I acquiesced dutifully. 

‘‘He was furious, you say, furious.’ 

‘**Yes, my lady.’’ 

‘‘Was it because he liked not to be coerced by a 
woman?”’ 

“Nay,” I stammered, ‘tI know one woman who winds 
him about her finger.” 

“Think you that he will hold to her to-day? Will he 
say to my face that he will none of me?” 

“Not when he sees that face,’’ I replied; for she wore 
a driving-mask, which concealed her features. ‘‘ Either 
way, through love or compulsion, you have him in your 
hands; for there is no alternative for the Duke now but 
the Bastile.’’ 

‘‘And that is not such an agreeable residence as St. 
Cloud,”’ she said. ‘It seems to me that that reflection 
may have occurred to him as he rode up this avenue. 
But how I shall despise him if he has yielded.’’ 

St. Cloud was in gala—the houses along the river were 
hung with bright stuffs and garlands; huzzas rang out 
as we dashed by. The royal guards were drawn up in 
salute on either side of the avenue within the great 
grille, and the tumultuous, frothing waters were tum- 
bling over Le Pautre’s regal marbles, while the lovely 
hillside garden of Le Notre was ablaze with brilliant 
flowers and glittering with white statues. 

The palace, too, was adorned for the festival, and 
the court was arriving in state coaches adorned with 
Martin’s gold-dusted panels. 

We were greeted with a sweep of plumed hats and 
low courtesies that crushed the flowered brocades into 
delicious folds of light and shadow. I saw it ali with 
half-shut eyes, and thought with a pang that Watteau 
was gone and Boucher, and only men of little talents 
like mine left to make note of this fairy scene with its 
opulence of delicious color and its grace of fair women. 

Suddenly I was brought 

back from my artistic 

revelling by finding my- 
self in the library of the 

Duke of Orleans. Louis 

XV. sat in the high- 

backed fauteuil, a fine 

presence of a man yet, 
though it was only the 
outer shell with all its 
manhood eaten out by 
self-indulgence. On his 
left stood the Prince de 

Conti, the picture of 
offended dignity, stam- 

mering with surprise 
while he shook his hand 
threateningly at the 

Duke of Chartres, who 

had just spoken and was 
standing with folded 
arms, while his father 
had sunk into a chair, 

the picture of grief and 
mortification. 

“*So you will not mar- 
ry my daughter!’’ stut- 
tered the Prince de 
Conti. ‘‘What does this 
comedy mean, sir?’ 

“Think twice before 
you answer,’’ said the 
King. ‘‘Do not offend 
me, or insult the lady, 
for she is here,’’ and, 
rising, he gave his hand 

. gallantly to the Princess. 

**Let me remove this lit- 

tle mask, and we will see 

if this obdurate boy can 
resist your charms—”’ 

But the Duke raised 
his hand in deprecation. 
“The Prince de Conti 
has spoken truly in call- 
ing this a comedy, and 
as no one knows better 
than the Princess my 
unalterable decision to 
marry only the woman 
whom I love, it is for 
her to answer the ques- 
tion of the Prince de 
Conti, and tell you why 
I have been put to this 
ordeal.”’ 

“In order, monsieur, 
that you should make this very satisfactory declara- 
tion,”” the Princess replied demurely, at the same time 
raising her mask and regarding the Duke with an arch- 
ness which did not quite hide the great relief which 
his words had given her. : 

Never in my life have I seen such stupefaction 
and rapture chase each other on any human coun- 
tenance as they did upon the face of the Duke at 
that instant. His arms were around her in an in- 
stant. ‘‘You minx!’’ he said. 
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Ale INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT RACIES 


S YALE had swept the Thames at New Lon- 
don on Thursday, June 25, so Cornell, not 
to be outdone, carried off all three races 
on the Hudson the following day, inci- 
dentally breaking the two-mile record. 
It was (as it has been before, much to 
the cost of the feelings of five others) 

Cornell and Courtney, Red and White, and the rest in 
the field! Thus the betting had indicated, and the 
odds-layers proved to be correct, exactly as at New 
London, in picking the winner. But there is far more 
to say of the Poughkeepsie race. Not to detract from 
Cornell’s credit, it may be mentioned that there is a 
little college down in Washington—a college that turns 
out ball nines and that has been persistently brave in 
sending up eight-oared crews to the Hudson. George- 
town had been classed with the ‘‘also-rans’’: relegated 
to the ranks of the unknowns. But this year George- 
town was destined to reap the reward of pluck and per- 
sistence. Her eight men rowed away from Wisconsin, 
Syracuse, Pennsylvania, and Columbia, and carried the 
reputation of Coach Dempsey and the colors of George- 
town up into boating prominence not to be forgotten. 
The Syracuse contingent came in for a good share of 
honor in securing second place in the freshman race, 
while Pennsylvania had to get all the consolation pos- 
sible out of a second place in the four-oared. But it 
was the varsity race that all were looking for, and the 
others only whetted their appetites. 

After a little delay, due to driftwood in the course, 
and the slight dilatoriness of the crews in embarking, 
the eights were aligned in the following order, begin- 
ning at the west shore: Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Wisconsin, Syracuse, and Georgetown. The tide 
was sweeping out around Krum Elbow and the water 
was smooth. Every condition was perfect when Ref- 
eree Eustis, from Mr. Reyburn’s yacht Gretchen, sent 
the six away to a clean start, and then the sport be- 
gan. Columbia sprang out, the shell fairly quivering 
under the jab of the quick start, and the prow of the 
New York boat crept ahead of the line of six by a few 
feet. Cornell was putting a tremendous lug on the 
sweeps, making every ounce of power tell, but not run- 
ning the stroke up. All were keeping the pace, but 
Columbia was leading. Then the flush of madness 
seemed to enter Columbia’s oarsmen, for instead of 
dropping down from that sprinting start into a reason- 
able four-mile gait, they refused to risk the loss of the 
lead and kept jabbing on regardless of what must in- 
evitably happen. For over a quarter of a mile woe | 
held their place, but at a prodigal cost. Then Cornell 
came creeping up at a stroke under pose'y' long, strong, 
well carried through, clean at catch and finish, and abso- 
lutely free from jerk or lurch. At the half-mile this 
had already begun to tell, for Cornell had wrested the 
lead from Columbia and had set out on her conquering 
journey. Then Columbia, still game but wondering 
what more she could do, began to drop back into 
the grip of Wisconsin, and here again a bitter strug- 
gle began. But Wisconsin wore down the Blue and 
White, and with her came up Georgetown to add 
to the demoralization of the one-time leader. For 
a time Columbia stalled her off, but presently she 
too had established herself. 


Cornell's Splendid Work. 


Meantime, where is Cornell? Stealing away down 
the course very much as if propelled by machinery 
rather than by human backs and legs guided by deli- 
cately flexing wrists. On glides that boat until the 
spectators throw it entirely out of their reckoning to 
watch the struggle behind. Even the Cornell adhe- 
rents, sure of their final and culminating triumph, while 
still uttering the Cornell slogan, turn their eyes upon 
the bunch of boats in the rear. Columbia’s partisans 
exhibit none of the mad joy that burst forth during that 
first quarter-mile. But Columbia is not last. Pennsyl- 
vania is last, fighting with Syracuse. Wisconsin and 
Georgetown form the van, and Columbia still hangs 
between the pairs. So they rush on, but the very des- 
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By Walter Camp 


peration of the contest in the rear drives the two there 
up to Columbia. On the shells rush toward the big 
bridge. Georgetown has begun to establish a lead 
upon Wisconsin, although the Westerners are throw- 
ing all their weight into the sweeps. Columbia's men 
have begun to bitterly repent of the shuttle-like bang- 
ing back and forth at too high a stroke, and, while they 
are game, flesh and blood can not stand the strain, and 
they are slipping back fast. Pennsylvania and Syra- 
cuse seize the opportunity. Then Pennsylvania gets a 
new lease of life, and for the first time goes out of the 
last place, pulls down Columbia, passes Syracuse, and 
goes after Wisconsin. The Red and Blue cohorts yell 
madly ‘‘Pennsylvania! Pennsylvania!’’ and as they 
dash along that killing last mile, the Red and Blue 
oars respond gamely. Cornell has passed the judges’ 
boat. Ten lengths behind, Georgetown has whipped 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania has shaken off Syracuse and 
grappled Wisconsin, but it is too late, and the latter 
slides across the line third, with Pennsylvania’s stem 
lapping her stern, a clear boat-length separating 
Pennsylvania and Syracuse, while Columbia comes 
almost drifting over, with two men practically out, 
six lengths behind! 

To tell the story of the four-oared and freshman 
races is but to repeat the tale of triumph for Cornell. 
It should, however, be said to the credit of the four- 
oared crew that they outdid themselves and had a hard 
fight with the Pennsylvanians, which only good sand at 
the end pulled out for them. The Cornell freshmen 
wiped out the former record, 9 minutes 1g 1-2 seconds 
(standing to the credit of Yale), by rowing in g: 18; 
Syracuse, 9:22 1-5; Wisconsin, 9:32; Columbia, 9: 41; 
Pennsylvania, 9:44. The time in the four-oared was 
Cornell, 10:34; Pennsylvania, 10:35 4-5; Wisconsin, 
10: 55 3-5; Columbia, 11:14; and in the varsity, Cor- 
nell, 18:57; Georgetown, 19:27; Wisconsin, 19:29 2-5; 
Pennsylvania, 19:30 2-5; Syracuse, 19: 361-5; Colum- 
bia, 19: 54. 


The Yale-Harvard Contests 


Never had there been at New London a more perfect 
day for the boat race than that of Thursday, June 25. 
Allanticipations had been more than lugubrious, for rain 
and wind had been the portion of the crews for days, 
and on Wednesday night those who were planning to 
go to the race were all expecting to be obliged to make 
a complete day of it, and possibly more than a day, 
before the races could be rowed. Instead of that, a 
breeze from the northeast, but growing more and more 
gentle, had by eleven o’clock hauled around to the 
northward, and the water was flat, the air growing 
more like an early June day in place of the dreary 
rains and cold wind which had turned the baseball 
game on Tuesday into an aquatic contest. 

The races were scheduled in the following order: 
four-oared, freshman, and varsity. The four-oared con- 
test has never been very closely watched on the New 
London Thames or at Poughkeepsie, and old New Lon- 
don had not begun to wake up when the referee started 
the two four-oared crews from the top of the course. 
Yale had the east side and Harvard the west, and at 
the very jump Yale pushed the nose of her shell ahead 
and at the half-mile was leading by half a length. 
Then Yale set down to stretch out this lead, but, after 
she had nearly opened clear water, Harvard responded 
gamely and pulled up on the Yale boat until she had 
brought her shell up beside Yale’s No. 2. But the 
effort told on her, and although at passing the mile 
flag; Yale had one-quarter of a length lead, Har- 
vard began splashing and Yale had stretched the quar- 
ter-length to a half-length at the mile and a half. 
From there on the two crews went into it desperately, 
but Yale was the steadier, and finally crossed the finish 
line opposite the navy yard with a length of open 
water. The time was: Yale, 9:40 3-5; Harvard, 9: 45. 


No sooner had the four-oars been disposed of than 
the referee’s boat called out the freshman crews. 
Their contest was to be from the navy yard down 
to the bridge over the last two miles of the varsity 
course. Yale had the east side, as in the four-oared 
Harvard the west. With a dash, they were shot 
away by the referee, and no two crews ever put more 
pounds into their sweeps than did these two freshman 
eights over that first half-mile. But by the time the 
flag was reached, it was evident that Yale’s men were 
taking less out of themselves than Harvard’s were, and 
in spite of Harvard’s dash, the Yale shell was half a 
length to the good. At the mile, Yale still held the 
lead, although just at this point Harvard spurted and 
crept up for the time. At the mile and a half it was 
evident that Yale would have the race if she could hold 
her pace, and although Harvard made a brave attempt 
at this point to pull down the lead, she could not collar 
the lusty youngsters from Yale, and just after the mile 
and three-quarters, Yale succeeded in opening up a gap, 
finally finishing by nearly a length of clear water. 

But these contests only served to stir up the excite- 
ment in the mainevent. Yale had the west side, having 
won the toss for position, and, as the two crews slid 
over the water up under the bank, there was such a 
din from the observation trains as to almost drown the 
voice of the referee in endeavoring to give instructions 
to the crews. Soon he had them lined up, and with a 
slow, ‘‘Are you ready?’’ poised the two eights, and 
then his pistol rang out and they jumped off to an 
absolutely even start. There were some Blue sympa- 
thizers who had looked to see the Yale boat stretch out 
a commanding lead in the very first half-mile. These 
were the ones who believed that Yale could row the 
course some four minutes faster than Harvard, owing 
to a comparison of times without regard to conditions 
under which time rows were taken. To such there 
must have been a bad five minutes during the time 
the first mile was being rowed out, for, instead of sep- 
arating from her rival by pulling ahead, the Yale boat 
was doing the reverse. At the quarter-mile, the Har- 
vard shell was well in front and manifestly increasing 
that lead. But it looked as though the Harvard men 
were rowing a higher stroke, and were working harder 
to push their boat ahead than were their opponents. 
Counting the strokes, it showed Harvard up two 
points above Yale. Thus the two crews went on to 
the half-mile, Harvard a half-length to the good. 

As the watches clicked the passage of the fiags, they 
showed that Harvard had done the first half-mile in 
2:30 1-5 and Yale in 2:31 3-5, but Harvard was making 
a killing effort, and every time her eight pulled the 
sweeps through the water, they had to put on every 
pound to maintain the lead. They let down their 
stroke a point, and Yale’s steady 32 beat began to eat 
up the gain. Then Harvard would push out once more 
in what seemed like a tremendous effort to get the 
stern of her boat free from the relentless pursuit. At 
the mile, Harvard, still holding her lead, passed the 
flags in 5:06 2-5, Yale following one and two-fifths sec- 
onds later, still half a boat-length behir#. 


A Mighty Struggle 


Just at the beginning of the second mile, two things 
happened. Yale’s men, scarcely raising their stroke, 
commenced the fight of their lives, while Harvard, un- 
able to keep up the almost superhuman effort of the 
first mile, began unconsciously to put a little less pres- 
sure on. ‘The result was that in the next quarter of a 
mile Yale had drawn up level. Then it was stroke for 
stroke, the advantage alternating, the crew with the 
oars in the water pushing into momentary lead the 
nose of the one shell, while the crew with the oars 
on the recover dropped back. This see-saw con- 
tinued for one hundred yards, and then it was appar- 
ent that the Yale shell was ahead not only on the 
stroke but on the recover. Harvard, having lost the 
lead, began to splash a little, but the trouble was 
soon corrected, and everybody steadied down. Both 
crews at that time were rowing,32. As the crews 








crept on to the mile and a half flags, Yale 

increased her lead until in passing that sta- 
, tion she had more than half a length. Yale 
| drew out slowly, and at the mile and three- 
; quarters had a length. But in the next quar- 
ter, Harvard spurted in desperation and 
pulled up so as to once more get the bow 
| past Yale’s stern. This effort could not last, 
| and was only followed by loss for Harvard, 
| for the attempt was killing, and just on 
| reaching the two-mile stakes Yale had open 
water between her stern and the Harvard 
| bow. From this time on, Yale could watch 
her rival with composure, and at every at- 
tempt to pull away could answer spurt with 
spurt; but raising a stroke 1s no longer the 
tancy of two eight-oared crews 1n a four-mile 
race. To row steadily and put as much pres- 
sure on as possible 1s the ideal, and Harvard 
undoubtedly by keeping steady prevented 
what would have been a disastrous collapse 
and a bad beating. McGrew held his stroke, 
and his crew stayed well together, but at the 
two and a half mile Yale had seven seconds 
lead with well over a boat-length of clear 
water. Then the whistles of the steamers 
began to hail the victory, but McGrew and 
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| 
HOSE who had received invitations to 
T attend the greatest review of the Japa 
nese navy which has yet been held, 
| were, according to the elaborately printed 
| directions, to assemble at seven o'clock A.M. 
|} atthe Hatoba. It was a fine morning, but a 
light fog covered tne whole bay of Kobe. 
| The streets leading to the Bund were pro- 
fusely decorated with branches of cherry 
| blossoms, real and artificial, the latter being 
| indistinguishable from the former, and rows 
and festoons of flowers and lanterns were 
arranged with such taste that they contrasted 
favorably with the decorations 1n London for 
the King’s coronation. They have artistic 
feeling—these Japanese. 

A crowd of Japanese officers and gentle- 
men were gathered on the pier. The latter 
all wore frock-coats and tall hats—perhaps 
hence the word Hatoba. This costume was 
de rigueur. There was much greeting and 
bowing and saluting as these people as- 
sembled and then went aboard large scows 
which were to be towed out to the war- 
ships. When they cast off, the fog was still 
rather thick. Bells, sirens, and’ fog-horns 
were sounding on all sides. But the fog 
gradually lifted, and the scows were soon 
close to the Asama, on which the Emperor 
was to embark. 


The Silent Salute of Japan 


At nine, she began to fire the royal salute 
which told that his Majesty had left the 
shore. Presently a launch, followed by an- 
other carrying the Emperor, approached, and 
passed quite close to the scows. The top- 
hats were removed; the officers stood salut- 
ing in absolute silence. In the same pro- 
found silence his Majesty was received on 
board the Asama, lined along the sides with 
motionless men. There was something much 
more impressive about this than the most 
enthusiastic cheering would have been. It 
1s considered more respectful by the Japa- 
nese. (Only once was he greeted otherwise, 
which was considered quite an ovation. That 
was on the oc¢asion of his entry after the 
victorious war with China, when the enthusi- 
asm and loyalty of the people burst forth 
into an ovation such as few monarchs have 
ever received.) As he stepped on board, the 
royal standard was floated from the mizzen- 
mast—a great crimson flag with the chrysan- 
themum in gold. The faint breeze aloft was 
just sufficient to flap out lazily its silken 
folds. The white veil of fog was now com- 
pletely withdrawn and showed the great fleet 
stretching away in four lines, and beyond 
was the shore of the bay with its background 
of mountains, gorse-like wisps of cloud fes- 
tooning their slopes and summits. There 
| was something, that might dramatically ap- 








The High Hat in Japan—Scene on Board a Japanese Warship on the Day of the Naval Review 


A Review of the Japanese Fleet 
By George Lynch 
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his crew refused to accept it, and by a most 
game effort pulled up on Yale during the 
next half-mile, almost closing up the gap. 
Then from three miles on followed the old 
story of how easy it 1s for the winning crew 
to row well. 
both eights at this point, but it did not last 
long and the two crews passed through it 
with credit. 
had over two lengths of clear water, and as 
the two boats swept down the lane of steam- 
ers under the bang of the cannons and the 
tooting of whistles it looked so easy for the 
victors and so hard for the vanquished as to 


A little rough water bothered | 


A half-mile from home Yale | 


make one feel that the spectacle was well- | 


nigh a cruel one. 
was splashing water over his stroke’s face, 
and he looked as if he needed it, although 
he was gamely rowing out the race to the 
last stroke. On they went, Yale easily and 
Harvard with great labor, but tor all that 
the relative positions changing almost in no 
degree, and as Yale shot by the judges’ boat, 
there were three lengths of open water, Yale 
winning her third race of the day. The offi- 
cial time was returned as Yale, 20:19 4-5; 
Harvard, 20: 29 3-5. 








peal to the superstitious thousands that } 
fringed the shore, about this transforma- | 
tion scene which might recall what took 
place when Jimmu Tenno, founder of a line 
which stretches back unbrokenly for over 
two thousand years, unfurled the standard | 
ot Emperor of the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Precisely at 9:30, the Asama began to move 
in the direction of the fleet, and then all the 
assembled ships, including those of foreign 
nationalities, fired a royal salute simultane- 
ously. The Meyako and Chihaya took up 
their places behind the Asama, which slowly 
and deliberately steamed down between the 
lines. She passed between the Japanese Ad- 
miral's flagship at the head of the line and 
H.M.S. Glory, the flagship of the British Ad- 
miral, which respectively headed the lines of 
Japanese and foreign vessels. The Emperor 
was greeted with three British cheers as he 
passed, and as the Japanese have taken the 
British navy as their model, each of their 
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venience and order at home 
when you travel, Take 
them along by packing 
your clothes in a 


Stallman 
DresserTrunk 


Built like a dresser, Everything you want when 
and where you want it. Keeps garments in perfect 
condition. Simplifiespacking and unpacking, elim- 
inates re-packing. Strongest, roomiest, most con- 
venient trunk made and costs no more than the 
ordinary style. SentC.O. D, privilegeexamination. 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 





F. A. Stallman, 18 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 0. | 
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Retrigerator Basket 
~ Keeps Contents Ice Cold 

mM Makes an outdoor luncheon a 
genuine luxury because a small 
quantity of ice keeps everything 
as fresh and palatable as when 
prepared, Well made in different 
sizes, durable and nicely finished, 
Ask your dealer for it. Illustrated 
booklet giving valuable 
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ships replied with three cheers to the words 
‘‘Ho hai’’ (honorably salute). Including the 
foreign ships, there were four lines; the ton- 
nage of the Japanese amounted to 220,000 
tons. The Emperor passed down between 
the first and second and returned between 
the third and fourth lines. The Chen Yuen, 
captured from the Chinese, was at the end | 
of the second line—a fine war trophy for that | 
young fleet. 

Passing through these lines of grim death- 
machines, one was struck with the thought | 
ot the wonderful things these people had ac- 
complished in thirty years. What a retro- 
spect might pass through the mind of that 
man on the bridge of the Asama! Marquis 
Ito stood behind him, to whom more than any 
other that fleet owed its existence. It was 
a proud day for him and for those who had 
labored with him in the great revolution or 
reformation. 


After the Review 


When the Asama cast anchor, the whole 
fleet cheered, including the foreigners—the 
‘‘Hoch!”’ of the Germans sounding like a | 
signal-gun. Then the guests on the Chihava 
were summoned to tiffin at long tables on the 
main deck, ornamented with cherry-blossoms. 
The foreign captains and the captains of the 
Japanese ships went on board the Asama and 
were presented to the Emperor. A banquet 
followed, and there was a supplementary 
banquet, at which Prince Higashi-Fushimi 
presided, held on the /szmo, which had left 
the line and anchored beside her. The large 
quarterdeck was covered with an awning, 
from which hung artificial wistaria; cherry- 
trees in full bloom were all about, giving | 
an effect such as one gets in a tea-garden. 
The scene was strikingly animated and pic- 
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mailed on receiot of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 
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Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
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Do It Now 


When you are sick, or an 
invalid, it will be too late 
to protect your children 
against the future. 

Now is the time. Send 
for booklet, ‘The How and 
the Why.’’ We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestout St., Philadelphia 
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BABY WEATHER 
Little Fellows Don’t Like the Hot Days. 


Mothers should know exactly what food 
to give babies in hot weather. 

With the broiling hot days in July and 
August the mother of a baby is always 
anxious for the health of her little one and 
is then particularly careful in feeding. 
Milk sours quickly and other food is un- 
certain. Even in spite of caution, sickness 
sometimes creeps in and then the right 
food is more necessary than ever, 

“Our baby boy two years old began in 
August to have attacks of terrible stomach 
and bowel trouble. The physician said his 
digestion was very bad and that if it had 
been earlier in the summer and_ hotter 
weather we would surely have lost him. 

‘Finally we gave baby Grape-Nuts food 
feeding it several times the first day and 
the next morning he seemed better and 
brighter than he had been for many days, 
There was a great change in the condition 
of his bowels and in three days they were 
entirely normal, He is now well and get- 
ting very strong and fleshy and we know 
that Grape-Nuts saved his life for he was 
a very, very ill baby. Grape-Nuts food 
must have wonderful properties to effect 
such cures as this. 

“We grown-ups in our family all use 
Grape-Nuts and also Postum in place of 
coffee with the result that we never any 
of us have any coffee ills but are well aud 
strong.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


The reason Grape-Nuts food relieves 
bowel trouble in babies or adults is be- 


cause the starch of the grain is predigested 
and does not tax the bowels, nor ferment 
like white bread, potatoes and other forms 
of starchy food. 

Send for particulars by mail of exténsion 
of time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for 
735 money prizes. 
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turesque, with the officers in brilliant uni- 
forms, most of them with many decorations, 
the band playing and the background of the 


ALLEN’S 
sparkling waters of the bay now dotted every- 


where with all sorts of craft bearing holiday 
folk, the bright dresses of the geisha making 
= spots of iridescent color. 
Self-contained, impassive, dignified, inscru- 
table, was that little black-bearded man, the 


Emperor. He spoke little to those who were 
For Hot, Tired, Aching presented, and cathior held steal, =taeged in 
Swollen Feet 


the semi-sacred importance with which every 
one regarded him. He read his speech at the 
banquet, and it was communicated to all the 
fleet. The guests were invited to take awa 
ALLEN'S some of the decorations as souvenirs, as ote | 

as a cup which was given to each, and asa 
FOOT=EASE } 





result they left laden with flowers, lanterns 











and flags 
The ae of $50,000,e00 is asked of the Japa- “ THERE-and-BACK ” 
SHAKE nese people to meet the A storage te increas- 
ing the fleet ring the years from to 
ks and nlite a nae sdalshenes Was A L i g h t G aso | i n e Ru n a b Oo u t 


A right priced vehicle for daily use. For business or pleasure. 
Write for booklet and learn of its simplicity and comfort—its ease 


and economy of operation. 
Pardee & Company, 1404 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
C. A. Duerr & Company, 152 West Thirty-Eighth Street, New York. : 
A : Pennsylvania Motor Car Company, Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 
gencies The Cadillac Company of Indiana, 307-313 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Martin Motor Company, 3994 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburg. 
W. N. Booth, 646 Willow Avenue, Cleveland. 


STANDARD WHEEL COMPANY 
I1S Ohio Street Terre Haute, Indiana 


<< //) of 85,000 tons in battleships, cruisers and tor- 

INTO YOUR YY pedo-boats. Japan will then have a naval 
force amounting to 235,000 tons. Whether 

she is going beyond what her resources pru- 

Y) dently warrant, is a question that has given 

4 rise to some discussion, but the expansion 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures ?| of the navy is immensely popular with the 
painful, smarting, nervous feet and in- {| whole country. Kosk, June, 1903. 
growing nails, and instantly takes the : 
sting out of corns and bunions. It’s the 
greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Makes tight or new shoes easy. A cer- 
tain cure for sweating, callous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. 0,000 testimonials. }} The Horseless Dream 
Try it 4o-day. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe stores, 25c. Don’t accept a substi- By Edwin L. Sabin 
tute. Trial package FREE. Address 
Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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’Twas half-way ’twixt the eve and dawn 
I met the monster fell— 
(The hour, you know, when graveyards 


“THE NAME I$ EVERYTHING.” ya 


Esterbrook ee 
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But no old-fashioned nightmare this 
That tore me from my bed, 
And over peak and grim abyss 


Mail Your Savings 


to the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, and get all 


ao: In fight prodigions sped ; the benefits that are gained by the 140,000 depositors of 
Its two eyes flashed with green and white, this greatest of all savings institutions. Depositing by 
Afar they cast their gleam ; mail in 
Its breath, with venom fraught, and 


blight, 
Came puffing forth like steam ; 
All velvet-footed was its pace 
And swifter than the gale ; 
Ah me, that frightful, frightful race 
Through horror-teeming vale ! 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


is as safe as it is convenient. Our booklet, ‘Banking by 
Mail,” gives complete and detailed information, and will 
be sent free if you request it. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 


Established 1834 


In vain my choking voice I raised 
Assistance to invoke— 

Till stiff with dread, by terror dazed, 
I suddenly awoke. 

Both friends and foes, may fate forfend 
That you should ever feel 

Upon your peaceful couch descend 
The grisly night-mobilc. 
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ME-GRIM-INE 


A positive, permanent cure for ME-GRIM (a half headache) and all other forms of 
Headache and Neuralgia. I will stop 500,000 headaches, by distributing this number 
of free samples of ME-GRIM-INE to all sufferers who wiii send to me—to prove that 
ME-GRIM-INE 


Cures Headaches and Neuralgia 
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Facts and Figures 
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IDX LB XDD XDD Ts statement is made that every billiard 
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TY M ‘i Mi Mi i Mi y My ball of ivory has cost a human life. This 
‘ w\ Ws result comes from elephant hunting, or 


from the massacre of natives who are in pos- 
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A fine specimen of what a lawn, park or 
cemetery fence should be—graceful yet 
unobtrusive in design, strong enough to 
stand a lifetime of strenuous wear without 


session of and refuse to give up the precious 
material, one year’s supply of which is said 
to represent the death at some time or other 
of 7,500 animals. 






ROBERT MANTEL, the famous tragedian, says of ME-GRIM-INE: “Forward 
me two bowes of ME-GRIM-INE at once. It is the greatest headache and neuralgia 
cure ever known—it acts like magic.’ Send your address to-day for a free sample 
which will prove what ME-GRIM-INE will do. Sold by ail druggists. 






THE DR. WHITEHALL ME-GRIM-INE CO. 


rotting, sagging or losing its beauty. Power- Prague, in Europe, has a “goose exchange,” ilies aaden tn pooh 


fully woven of — steel pg = = where every year over 3,000,000 geese change 
log showing styles, 10 to soc. a ft., Free. | owners. The busy time of this market is 
DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO. from the middle of September to the first of 


52 Dwiggins Ave. Anderson, Ind. | November. Most of the geese are driven 
long distances. To make the journey as 
easy as possible for them, they are shod 


by being driven over tar mixed with fine 
Have You Ever Seen sand, thus giving their feet a- hard crust 


for a shoe. 
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SVNOPSIS OF PART ONE 


Young Wiliams, an orphan, brought up in California 
by Captain Herrick, army veteran, at the. age of twenty- 





one comes East with hts guardian. They go to W ‘ashing- 
ton, where the crisis between North and South ts all the 
talk. From Washington, Williams makes an excursion 


to Lantleyton, Vi ‘srginta , with the object of seeing the young 
mistress of the plantation, Miss Volilla ‘Lanley. Though 
the two hav e* met before, she does not recognize him. 
Scarcely has he presented himself, when Southbridge, an 
ardent young Southerner, and a suitor of Volilla, appears 
with the news that Sumter is being bombarded. He and 
the young lady express warlike sentiments on behalf of 
the South, her cousin and admirer, Richard Bulwer, re- 
mains philosophically cool, and Williams declares for the 
Union, thus angering the hostess and Southbridge. When 
the Californian next returns to Lanleyton he goes there 
yor military purposes, as captain of a cavalry troop, one 
Atkens, the former discredited overseer of the plantation, 
acting as guide. Southbridge, commanding a larger cav- 
alry troop, happens to be on the estate at this time with his 
men. Walliams alights at the door of the house, where he 
ts confronted by Miss Lanley. 


I 1 1 .—(Contcnued) 


T’S YOU!” she exclaimed in horror. That “you” 
was intensely personal. It embraced at once her 
hatred of the invader and her shock that any 
Federal soldier should be so far South with his 
sabre still on his belt. She made him feel ju- 
venile and contemptible. 

“The fort unes of war! 
I was a guest here.” 
“Pardon!” she interrupted icily, frow ning at the word. 

“I mean, you were very nice to me while your smith 
shod my horse. To-day my General has sent me to 
make a map from your “cupola.” 

“I will not permit it,” she replied, in the tone of one 
closing a discussion with a protesting servant. 

In hee start at sight of him, she had withdrawn a 
step.. Recovering herself, she advanced again and fairly 
barred the way, Her head was thrown back, her thin 
nostrils were playing with her ever-defiant breaths, and 
her eyes, their pupils contracted to two small points of 
flame, met his steadily. There were no flying sparks, 
no cattishness. Her anger had the serenity of white 
heat. He forgot about his mission in contemplation of 
the sees she made. 

“Heavens! but you 
are beautiful when 
you look that way!” 
he said, so simply that 


CHAPTER 


Three months ago 


the truth shone 
through every word. 
She raised her 


hunting-crop as if she 
would strike him with 
all her strength. 
Realizing instantly 
how his words must 
have sounded to her, 
he determined to re- 
ceive the blow; for 
he felt that he de- 
served it. But she 
let her arm fall and 
stepped to one side. 

“Tet force prevail 
where decency would 
not!” 

“A thousand par- 
dons! But what I 
said was true, true, 
true! And _ that’s 
why I said it,” he de- 
clared, as again real- 
izing the pressing im- 
portance of every 
second, he started up 
the stairs three at a 
bound. 

Instantly his back 
was turned, she ran 
into the yard where 
she could see the cu- 
pola, in pursuance of 
a plan the conception 
of which had led her 





one of the octagonal sides of the structure, which had 
its advantages for a game of hide-and-seek. That sur- 
prised the signalman a little. It was like catching a 
squirrel by the tail and finding that the rest of him had 
fled. He had nothing to shoot at except two hands. 
Directly, one of those disappeared, and he understood 
what it was after. So he pushed lis revolver slowly 
forward, his head at a safe distance behind it. It re- 
quired no marksman to hit the tanned hand which was 
only two feet away. There was a report and the sig- 
nalman’s weapon fell to the floor, while he suddenly 
threw his head back at sight of a gleaming barrel and a 
smiling face behind it, as if some one had unexpect- 
edly stuck a pin in his chin. 

“Now,” said his captor, “step back to your place. I 
prefer your company to having you lie in wait for me 
on the stairs. Not to mention that I’ve a revolver, I’m 
bigger and stronger than you, my boy; so you'd better 
be reconciled.” 

“Oh, I’m as good as preachin’! But say, Yank, you 
won't fool me again that way. I acted as though that 
revolver of mine could see. 

“No, your mistake was coming down to meet me. 
You ought to have leaned out of the cupola window 
and caught me as I appeared at the head of the stairs.” 

M-m-m! That’s right,” said the signalman, as he 
bound up his thumb with his handkerchief. 

A glance showed the enemy’s tents a field of mush- 
rooms on the plain beyond; it showed how easy was the 
Vagabond’s task if he had time for it; and it showed 
something more—a line of cavalry moving away from 
camp. 

“Siena to that cavalry to wait, that it needs infantry 
to support it—that we have ten guns and five thousand 
men! Quick, or I’ll—” he said fiercely to the signal- 
man. 

The prisoner picked up his flag with most unseemly 
alacrity and grinned maliciously. 

“Sure pop!” he said. “But you kin wave all the 
tablespreads in the world and you kin’t stop Ginger 
Southbridge when the General’s give him a chance to 
go somewhere. Mister Yank, you and your bluebellies 
down there'll have to walk to Richmond while Con- 
feds ride your nags.” 

The Vagabond’s real desire was to save Southbridge 
the trouble of coming so far; to go out to meet him half- 


way. But desires 
have little place in 
war. He was out- 
numbered six to one. 
His orders were to 
make the map and 


go, and the time left 
for that was the three 
or four minutes that 
it would require that 
galloping column to 
arrive. If he re- 
sisted, there would 
be a scrimmage. 
“And the girl! She 
would be under fire. 
She would see men 
wounded and dying 
on her very doorstep. 
His sense of chivalry 
became alive to pos- 
sibilities that had not 
occurred to him be- 
fore. It was enough 
to have forced his 
way into her house, 
without turning her 
lawn into a battlefield. 
Seizing the whistle 
which he used _ for 
giving signals to his 
men, he blew the call 
of withdrawal; and 
realizing that if he 
/ was to accompany 
them no time was to 
be lost, he started 
back down the stairs, 
solacing himself with 
the idea that he could 
make a map from 


to yield. THE VAGABOND COCKED HIS REVOLVER anne 

The Vagabond had From the yard, 
overlooked the fact after the signalman 
that he might have . _ had_all too impetu- 
a signalman to deal with, and he was oblivious of ously acted on her information, Miss Lanley, in 
any fresh danger. When he found himself on the chagrin that made her stamp her foot, had seen the 


platform flush with the roof, from which the cupola 
was entered by half a dozen steps on the opposite side 
from the stairway, as suddenly as an indicator flies up 
on a switch a revolver was flashed in his face. 

“Up with your hands, Yank!” cried the signalman. 

“Tust as you say,” the Vagabond responded, and he 
raised his palms abjectly: 

At the same moment he dodged his head back behind 


abject prisoner of one moment the buoyant captor of 
the next. Though she could not see him clearly, she 
was sure that he swaggered in actor fashion; that he 
smiled with the self-same vexatious confidence. She 
felt as if she had been personally baffled. Her irrita- 
tion made the blood tingle in the lobes of her little ears. 
Her one grand ambition was to teach this impudent 
circus-rider of a man a lesson; to humiliate him in his 


turn. She ran back into the house, her imagination 
soaring and falling as she conceived and dismissed 
plans. Bulwer’s pistol hanging on the rack fairly 
leaped at her with a suggestion that made her temples 
throb in exultation. She seized it and ran up the 
stairs, meeting the Vagabond just at the head of the 
flight leading from tne cupola. Thus far she had been 
perfectly certain of herself. She was used to firearms, 
but not to taking prisoners. She felt her heart beating 
tumultuously and her hand trembling, though her brain 
bade it be still, as she pointed the weapon straight 
into his face. 

“Surrender!” 

She tried to speak the word steadily, but her ears 
told her that the r’s were blurred together in a pitch- 
ing tremolo, 

And he? To her increased rage and distraction, he 
smiled at that black muzzle and at her, as much as to 
say that he knew she was only playing. For in the 
new demonstration he had found quite another side of 
her to admire, and he forgot again that his safety de- 
pended upon haste. 

“T have already,” he said pleasantly. 

“To him, yes,” she said. “Now, to me!” 

He inclined his head gently in compliance. 

“IT have already to you—the first time I saw you!” 

Because it stiffened her anger, she almost thanked 
him for this crowning impudent thrust of his non- 
chalance, as it seemed to her. She saw that her hand 
no longer trembled. Afterward, she recalled that the 
sight was fairly between his eyes and that she had 
thought that a little too brutal. She lowered it until it 
covered his breast, while he still smiled at her deter- 
mination. 

, a your revolver out of the window there, or 
re! 

He saw that she would be as good as her word, and, 
still smiling, he did as he was bid, while her attention 
was for an instant diverted by the movement. His 
weapon left his fingers as they were near the muzzle of 
her own weapon, the barrel of which he suddenly 
grasped, and, swerving it to one side, held it there 
steadily, making her most sensible of her powerless- 
ness without having exerted his masculine strength 
roughly, while he continued to smile pleasantly, not 
tauntingly. 

“Necessity requires,” he said softly, as to a partner 
in a dance. “If it were only you and not your sol- 
diers who wanted me, though I were on an arsenal, 
you could have me by lifting your finger.” 

As jauntily as they would have swung in a minuet, 
he passed around his indignant adversary, his last 
glimpse being of blazing eyes and set lips. She let 
her revolver fall to a level with his back, little thinking 
that her safety had impelled his retreat. There was an 
instant of irresolution which seemed an hour to her, 
and she did not fire. 

At the door was the section of his company imme- 
diately under his command, while on the road he caught 
glimpses of the others at the trot. He picked up his 
own revolver from the spot where it had fallen when he 
threw it out of the window, calling to the men to pro- 
ceed. As he swung into the saddle, he heard yells of 
delight joined to the thunderous hoof- song of South- 
bridge’s cavalry. They bore a personal message to him. 
They seemed to say: 

“Oh, you are running away—running away from 
Southbridge—yes, from Southbridge—before you have 
made that map. What are you going to tell the Gen- 
eral? That there was a girl and you couldn’t? How 
many times more are you going to change your mind? 
Are you going to confess failure in face of the Gen- 
eral’s order, when you haven’t had a man scratched? 
You'll get another chance, oh, yes, you will—a chance 
to guard piles of hardtack!” 

Already the first of his file of twos was passing 
under the trees at the entrance to the road. They were 
calling to “Look out for your heads!” and as soon as the 
way was clear they drove in their spurs and broke for 
safety with all speed. When he saw the man ahead of 
him reach up to push aside the twigs, the Vagabond’s 
inspiration and opportunity came. He grasped the 
great limb and swung himself upon it. 

“T’ve got to finish that map. If I don’t return you'll 
find it in a crotch of the tree,” he called to his startled 
orderly. 


GHAPTER TV. 


RECIPITATELY he slid along the limb and lifted 
1D himself up onto the one above, so that his dangling 

legs wotld not be a signal of his predicament. 
From this position, gloating over the happy conviction 
that his own company had too much of a lead to be 
caught, he watched the Confederates sweep through the 
park in a whirlwind of crunching gravel and shoutings, 
leaving the twigs that had whipped the men’s faces quiv- 
ering. Soon he heard a scattering rifle-fire and knew that 
Southbridge had halted his men in order to speed the 
parting guest with a few charges of lead. Then South- 
bridge rode back in a rage that his orders permitted him 
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to go no further. If they had, he would have ridden 
clear to the Union lines, though he had not gained an 
inch on the way. He dismounted his men and he him- 
self stepped up on the porch. Miss Lanley, visible in the 
doorway over the back of Sir Knight as he swept the 
floor with his plume, was radiant with gratitude. For 
the peace of mind of the man up the tree, it would have 
been better if he could not have heard what was said. 
Her first words were: 

“A heroic relief!” 

“Not a bit of it,” he thought savagely. Then he heard 
Southbridge say: 

“You will find the Virginia Firsts always on hand. 
We never sleep. We are always in the saddle, always 
riding, for then no chance will escape us. I shall not 
rest till the last invader is off our soil.” 

“They ran at sight of you,” she said, whether out of 
admiration for Southbridge or contempt for the Fed- 
erals the Vagabond was at a loss to determine. 

“As for this California adventurer Williams”—ad- 
venturer! it is hard for a man tobe called that and 
be silent, especially on the limb of a tree—“I shall catch 
him yet, easily, quite easily,” Southbridge concluded, 
with as much nonchalance as if he meant a train. 

“Will you!” said the Vagabond softly, rolling the 
morsel on his tongue. “H-m-m, will you!” 

Here Bulwer came riding swiftly up, his errand be- 
ing the safety of his mother, who was staying at Lan- 
leyton. The three went into the house, Southbridge 
ascending to the cupola to report by wigwag to his 
General. 

The Confederates had distributed themselves about 
in the shade, most of them to the north of the house 
where the well was; but a few were in the Vagabond’s 
neighborhood. One of these he had reason to observe 
with considerable care. This fellow had seated himself 
at the base of the particular tree which sheltered the 
Yankee Captain, and was leaning his back against the 
trunk. If he glanced up, a sensation was certain. But 
he had just taken a chew of tobacco, and, the juice be- 
ginning to flow, his habit of mind seemed such that if 
the Vagabond did not attract his attention by any move- 
ment he would be preoccupied until he had extracted the 
sweetness of his cud. 

Whether the interval of security was to be long or 
short, the Vagabond determined to make the most of 
it. The very possibility of being taken before he had 
made any map at all made him forget the pain of his 
cramped position, which he dared not change. As he 
drew from memory with hasty strokes, he thought how 
completely he had lost his head for duty both times 
when he began to talk to Miss Lanley. At last he 
had two matching sheets finished, and, as he surveyed 
them, he imagined he heard a military growl when the 
General should observe their want of detail. 

“And I could have made such a fine map from the 
cupola if the girl in that house hadn’t been so interest- 
ing,” he thought a little dejectedly, “and I might have 
busied Southbridge a bit, too.” 

Having crammed the pieces of paper into the crotch 
nearest him, he looked down at the private below. The 
private leaned back lazily and saw something blue over- 
head. He blinked to dispel the illusion. It still re- 
mained. 

“Hello!” he said tentatively. “Hello, Yank!” he added 
in full conviction; and the Vagabond saw that he was 
about to give the alarm. Before it could take expres- 
sion, the muzzle of a revolver was presented for his 
consideration. 

“One word, my boy,” the man on the limb whispered, 
“just one word, and you won't be at roll-call in the 
morning.” 

The private blinked again. He switched his cud from 
one corner of his mouth to the other with the delibera- 
tion of a ruminant before committing himself to a line 
of action. 

“That’s a good talk,” he replied, “only you won't. 
You shoot me and you'll be killed dead as a doornail. 
I reckon you’d ruther be a live prisoner, eh, Yank?” 

“It depends,” the Vagabond responded, with the as- 








THE SIGNALMAN WATCHED HIM CURIOUSLY 
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sumption of desperate cynicism. “It’s less trouble in 
a scrimmage than to be shot with ceremony. I’m not 
going to be taken alive, that’s certain. So much for 
me. You're the interested party, Johnny Reb. It makes 
a lot of difference to you—just the difference of whether 
you get up and go with your comrades or go to kingdom 
come this minute. I’ll take as much as I lose. I’ll tally 
one, anyway. Yes, I’ll get you sure, fair between the 
eyes, and I think I 
can fix that fellow 
with the week-old 
beard yonder, too.” 

Nothing more af- 
fects the personal 
equation than a small 
black spot in a circle 
of. steel with a sight 
above it and a clear 
eye beyond that. The 
Vagabond cocked his 
revolver with a click 
that was as sugges- 
tive as the roar of 
Niagara Falls. 

“All right,” ~—' the 
private whispered. 
“Don’t shoot, Yank. 
It’s a bargain.” 

“And you _aren’t 
going to mention it, 
now or afterward?” 


“Nope.” 
‘IT know your 
word’s good.” The 
Vagabond dropped 
the revolver to his 
knee. 


“Afterward?” The 
private grinned. “Say, 
I’d be a nice kind of 
galoot to tell the Col- 
onel I seen a Yank 
but didn’t take him 
cause he got his gun 
up first. Not me! 
Why, the joke’s on 
me!” And he broke 
into a guffaw which 
was misery to the 
Vagabond’s ears. 

“What you larfin’ 
about?” called the 
nearest private. 

“At the way old 
Ginger ripped and 
tore over his orders,” 
was the perfectly innocent reply. Then he reached 
into his pocket and brought forth a roll of fine-cut. 
Renewing his cud, he said: “Yank, it ain’t none of 
my business, but I’d like to know how you happen to 
be astraddle of that limb?” 

“The limb just picked me up—unexpectedly.” 

“Wasn’t very used to riding, was you? Most of you 
Northerners have been clerks and constables and shoe- 
makers, ain’t you? Crackey! You’d think you was 
sitting on a pair of boils, though, if you had to follow 
old Ginger Southbridge for a day. Not much cavalry, 
either, have you? There’s one lot I heard of under a 
fellow named Williams that’s right smart, though. Old 
Ginger’s just waitin’ to gather ’em in. If the General’d 
only let us go, we Tigers’d have the Virginia jails full 
of Yanks. That fellow Williams must be a skunk. He’s 
from California, I hear. Now, California oughter keep 
out of this war. It ain’t right for a man from way out 
there to interfere. Ginger’ll get Williams, yet; you see 
if he don’t.” 

The fun of the thing was irresistible; the Vagabond 
revealed his identity. 

“G-a-w-d!” exclaimed the private, his cud held in sus- 
pension on his tongue. Just “G-a-w-d” and nothing more. 

“That’s no excuse for breaking your agreement, 
though,” added the Vagabond, coming back to a 
sense of his position. 

“You look here, Billyums,” replied the private, 
“you ain’t no officer to me. I called you a skunk, 
and that’s what you are, mixing up in‘other folks’s 
wars. And I want to tell you right now, Billy- 
ums”—the play on the name seemed to afford the 
private his one consolation—“that a  Virginian’s 
word’s as good as any bluebellied Yank’s that ever 
walked.” 

Here the sound of the bugle made them both 
look toward the porch, where the two officers and 
Miss Lanley had reappeared. : 

“G-a-w-d! To think that Ginger’s that near to 
you and don’t know it!” His comrades were has- 
tening to mount, and, as he rose, the private paid 
his farewell respects to the man in the tree. “You 
made a monkey of me, and don’t you think I don’t 
know it, Billyums. Of course you wouldn’t have 
shot me! You just go to h—I! I'll get even with 
you yet!” 

“I think you’re a good fellow and I thank you 
very much,” the Vagabond responded. 

Putting his thumb to his nose in a most impolite 
gesture, the private rode to his place in the line. 

Southbridge was giving orders in a grandilo- 
quent tone. For Miss Lanley’s praise, he formed 
his men in close order, the gray mass stretching 
across the whole open space to the very edge of 
the trees. 

“A review in my honor! This is too much!” 
thought the Vagabond, as with critical eye he 
measured the strength of that fine body of sol- 


diery. ; 

Southbridge was standing on the porch, with 
one gauntleted hand holding his hat and the other 
on his sabre-hilt. His orderly at the foot of the 
steps held his horse, and strapped to the orderly’s 
saddle was the one superfluous article in that 
regiment’s accoutrements—its commander’s gui- 
tar. He looked up and down his columns with 
searching dignity until the lines were all recti- 
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fied. Then he passed the word, and every sabre flashed 
out, making a field of rigid, gleaming steel points. He 
turned to Miss Lanley with a bow—the bow of the eques- 
trian who has jumped through a flaming ring in the 
circus; thought the Vagabond contemptuously—and she 
impulsively threw a kiss at the whole command, which 
every trooper caught rapturously out of the corner of 
his eye. “Three cheers for your commander!” she cailed. 

They did not cheer. 
They broke into that 
terrible yell, whose 
echoes for four years 
rose and fell, from the 
Mississippi to Hamp- 


ton Roads, with the 
fortunes of their 
cause. 


“That’s better than 
cheering,” said South- 
bridge. “A man 
stops when he cheers. 
I don’t want the Vir- 
ginia Firsts ever to 
have the idea that 
they are to be still. 
Cheering is all very 
well for gunners and 


quartermasters,” and 
he cast a glance at 
Bulwer, who was 
now a colonel of ar- 
tillery. 

With that, he 
bowed again; the 


sabres went clanking 
home into their scab- 
bards, and he re- 
mounted, and in col- 
umns of twos the 
Tigers started down 
the drive, a band of 
sinewy, determined 
men on sinewy 
horses, with the spirit 
of corps written large 
on every face. 

“They'll have to 
push these twigs out 
of the way, and then 
they'll be looking up 
and see me,” thought 
the Vagabond. 

He sprang to the 
other side of the trunk 
and, clinging with 
hands and_ knees, 
waited in anxiety until the last file had passed, and 
he knew that he had been unobserved. Then he seated 
himself again in the crotch to think over the situation; 
and, having once more a view of the house through the 
foliage, he saw that Miss Lanley and Bulwer had left 
the porch. 

If he started for the Union lines, he might fall into 
the hands of the outpost. For that enterprise, then, 
night was best. But it was as yet only six in the morn- 
ing, and his seat was none too comfortable. Appar- 
ently, Southbridge, by order, had withdrawn for good, 
leaving only Bulwer and the signalman to dispute pos- 
session with him. If Miss Lanley were alone, here was 
his chance to tell her that story. If Bulwer were pres- 
ent, he might surprise him into capture and restore his 
freedom in return for his desired absence; or, at the 
worst, he would have more conversation with Miss Lan- 
ley-—_the very thought of which was wine to his soul— 
and he would not have to sit ten hours on a limb with 
no refreshments. 

He was about to descend when he saw a carriage with 
two riding-horses, one with a Confederate saddlecloth, 
and the other Miss Lanley’s, coming from the stable. 
It might well be a moot question which was the older, 
the vehicle or the coachman. Josephus had a slight per- 
sonal advantage; his skin, which was as wrinkled as the 
paint of the box, having a more recent coat, was shinier. 
The manner in which he said “Whoa!” seemed studi- 
ously in keeping with the whole establishment; and 
while’ he waited he passed some word of criticism on 
his inferiors, the stable-boys. 

Mrs. Bulwer, on the arm of her son and looking as if 
she resented action at so early an hour, appeared in 
the doorway, with Miss Lanley just behind them. After 
Mrs. Bulwer was snugly fixed on the cushions, the other 
two mounted. Josephus cracked his whip, an event 
which seemed of little interest to the two fat old horses 
which started off at a walk. 

For the Vagabond, mother and son, carriage and 
driver, were sO many supernumeraries. His gaze, as 
steady in its course as a planet, followed the graceful 
horsewoman of his fancy down the drive. If she had 
looked up as she ducked under the limb, she might have 
seen him. There was no use of denying to himself 
that she was going beyond the Confederate lines, where 
she would be as unapproachable as if she were in 
China. When should he see her again, now? How 
long would his story have to wait? 

“Honestly, I did want another word, just to change 
your impression of this morning,” he said half aloud to 
the retreating figure, “I beg your pardon for many 
things. Please don’t think I’m as bad as I acted. And 
—and you were so interesting.” 

A group of negroes who had watched the departure 
hurried back to the outbuildings, thinking it unwise to 
be abroad in such troublous times. The house had the 
intense aspect of desertion of one which has but recently 
been occupied. Through the wide-open door and win- 
dows he could see the polished floors and the old- 
fashioned furniture. Why shouldn’t he make his map 
at his leisure from his chosen vantage-point? He de- 
scended from the tree with the relief of one released 
from prison. Under cover of the trees, he reached the 
porch, and then tiptoed up the stairs unobserved. Adroit- 
ly, by soft approach, he again succeeded in taking the 
occupant of the cupola by surprise. 

“Are you makin’ reg’lar inspections of this place?” 
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| asked the signalman, as he handed over his 
| revolver with his left hand, the other being 
bandaged. 

“Why?”’ 

‘’Cause if you are, I’m goin’ to ask for re- 
inforcements. Think I needa flanking party 
right over yonder.’’ He pointed to a spur on 
the roof that commanded the cupola. 

“Suppose you sit there yourself. I don’t 
want you quite so near. That’s a good-sized 
left hand you have. Of course, if you try 
any tricks, I'll shoot promptly. 

“Anything t’ oblige. You don’t mind if 1 
play mumblety-peg to pass the time?” 

“Good! I see you are a soldier who ac- 
cepts the inevitable without a snarl.” 

Surveying again the broad Vista which the 
cupola afforded, he noticed behind the hills 
and trees to the right of the great open field 
between the house and the enemy’s camp the 
movement of a column toward the north. 
This was undoubtedly information for the 
General; but his first duty, the more press- 
ing because of the folly which had delayed 
its execution, was the map. He settled him- 
self to make it with the keen delight which 
he always took in drawing. The signalman 
watched him curiously for some time in si- 
lence, and then remarked: ‘‘Say, Yankee, it’s 
kind o’ lonesome over here. If you ain’t got 
no objection, I’d like to look over your shoul- 
der. Iwon’t try any shenanigan, s’help me.” 

Without looking up, the draughtsman gave 
his consent. For some time the spectator 
said nothing, as he watched with circus-day 
wonder the swift strokes of the pencil. 

“Puttin’ it all down, ain’t you?’’ he said 
finally. ‘Say, Yank, if you don’t mind en- 
lightening the ignorant, will you please tell 
me what right your army’s comin’ down here 
when all us folks wants is to mind our own 
business and other folks to mind theirs?” 

‘‘Because we want to save the Union. Be- 
cause we want to keep such good fellows as 
you in it.” 

‘You mean you want our niggers; ain’t 
that it, now?” 

“Not with me.” 

“Just what I thought. I always said that 
all Yanks wasn’t bluebellied. Iexpect there’s 
some like you who don’t know what they’re 
fightin’ for. The Yankee politicians just got 
you worked up.”’ 

“Do you know what you're fighting for?” 

“Yes, sir. For States’ rights and ag’in 
Northern domination. What'd you do if we 
marched up your way and tried to run your 
affairs?” 

“Fight.” 

The Confederate smiled in triumph. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t. You’d just lay 
down and say please, sir—you'd haf to—for 
the Union, wouldn’t you?” 

“It depends,’ the Vagabond said good- 
humoredly. Then he asked innocently, as 
he pointed with his pencil: ‘‘Does that road 
bend to the south or run due east?” 

The keen gray eye of the signalman 
twinkled knowingly: ‘‘All that you can’t 
see I don’t know anything about,”’ he replied. 

In consequence, the Vagabond liked the 
signalman better than ever, and wished 
heartily that he and the private under the 
tree were in his own command. They chatted 
on until the last stroke was on the matching 
sheets, and he folded them and put them in 
his pocket with the consciousness that he 
had done his part, come what would. When 
he looked toward the north, he discovered 
what the enemy had been doing in the mean- 
time. The outpost in front of the house had 
been reinforced and spread out in open order. 
Under the screen of a clump of trees was a 
battery of guns—Bulwer’s. He saw some 
scouts riding back in a ravine, where tl 
gray patch of a body of cavalry was all bu. 
melted into the brownish earth. He recog- 
nized instantly that if his Vagabonds re- 
turned for the map they would be engulfed 
by a- superior force, against which tactics 
would beat out its brain and courage ply its 
sword in vain. Return, for his sake if for no 
other cause, they would, he knew. Already 
they might be on the way. Night was now 
as distant for his purpose as the next century. 
On foot, he stood one chance out of twenty of 
getting through that line which, quite igno- 
rant of his presence, had snakily crept around 
him while he drew. He must try for the 
twentieth. 

“Thaven’t a kingdom,”’ he thought, ‘‘but 
I’d give mine for a horse. Then I'd reach 
safety or they’d have me in ten minutes.” 

As he sprang down the steps of the cupola, 
he saw a Solitary figure approaching on the 
road. A quick glance through his glasses, 
and only the private’s presence kept him 
from dancing out of sheer delight. The girl 
had proved herself one after his own heart 
again. She had merely accompanied Mrs. 
Bulwer to a place of safety and was now 
returning to her home, whither duty called 
her. It was not entirely the thought of 
meeting her again that made him drum his 
fingers in impatience and elation until he 
heard her horse on the drive. Then he 
blessed the catch on the trapdoor, which 
he closed after him, and, descending rapidly, 
reached the front door just as Miss Lanley 
stopped before it. When she saw him, she 
said: ‘* You again!” 

And nothing could have been more per- 
sonal than her exclamation of disgust at find- 
ing him there. 

He sprang forward to assist her to dis- 
mount. 

“If you please.”? She spoke so frigidly that 
he drew back his hand and she left the saddle 
unassisted. 

“T want to say,’”’ he began persistently, 
“that whatever I did this morning, war’s 
stern rules demanded, and it was the cause 
of much misery to me.” 

“Do not suffer too much!”’ she exclaimed; 
and then, triumphantly: ‘Your apish tricks 
are at an end. You are surrounded. You 
can not escape this time.” 

“And that,’? he said, recovering his old 
strain of pleasantness, ‘prevents me from 
telling my story now. It makes it necessary, 
still further, to impress your hospitality. 1 
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must borrow your horse to save myself from 


capture.’ 
“No! no! You can not take Folly!’ she 
cried. Her hands joined his on the reins. 


“TI love this horse. No, you—savage!” 

He swung round her and threw himself into 
the saddle with a bound. 

“There, you needn’t hold him any longer. 
I’m so sorry,” he said. 

She looked about helplessly for assistance. 

“It’s brutal, very brutal, and war is brutal,” 
he added. His fingers slipped along the reins. 
“T hope I shan’t have to go to the last resort.” 

“Oh!” she cried, and drew her hands away 
as if his were venomous. ‘‘Haven’t you any 
consideration for a pet? They will fire at the 
sight of your uniform—the whole line will 
fire. He will be killed!” 

“I don’t think so; not by my desire, at 
least. He carries me. I'll care for him as if 
he were mine and return him, no matter at 
what cost, just as he is’’—and he added this 
after the horse was in motion—“except that 
you will observe that one of the stirrups was 
on the wrong side and too short when I took 
him.” 

And he heard her call him a brute as he 
dashed down the drive. 


CHAPTER V 


BRUTE! He could not deny that his 
action deserved the name. Had words 
only been vouchsafed him to make her 

understand the situation—that the brazen as- 
surance of the thief was for his friends’ sake, 
not his own! 

He had to thank her love of outdoor sports 
for the fact that Folly could take a fence ora 
gully. Otherwise, he would have to run past 
a half company that lay concealed by the 
roadside. When he emerged from under 
the trees and saw the string of gray figures 
stretching across the field, he felt much as 
if a mother had given her child into his keep- 
ing on a sinking ship. 

He was confident of one thing: Folly would 
charge on until a bullet stopped him. There 
would be no rearing and balking at an ob- 
stacle to make a stationary target. If either 
was hit, it must be on the wing. He bent 
over the saddle jockey-fashion to hide his 
uniform, and took his blue cap in his hand. 
For the privilege of rolling in a dust-heap to 
obscure his tell-tale blue, he would have 
given up his commission. He put his lips to 
Folly’s ear and whispered his very heart into 
it. The good comrade seemed to understand. 
He raced as if he were neck and neck with 
death. The graycoats turned around upon 
hearing the sound of hoofs and looked at the 
flying horseman in perplexity. Was it an or- 
derly with a message of great importance? 
A few raised their rifles and put them down 
again, doubtfully. Some one had passed the 
word that the horse was Miss Lanley’s. They 
were used to seeing her going over her estate 
at breakneck speed. But Miss Lanley always 
sat erect. 

All this the Vagabond saw and understood, 
gloating over every second of their hesitation 
as meaning many yards of advantage to him. 
Then he heard one of them shout. His blue 
uniform had been recognized. But before 
perception was turned into action, he was 
abreast of the line. He heard the reports of 
three or four rifles as he swept past a private 
near enough to have reached him with the 
sword. He knew that the greatest danger 
was yet tocome. He would be under the fire 
of a hundred men until he should pass out of 
range. 

Then he did a thing which the girl ought to 
have known. He sat up straight, for the 
horse’s sake, so the enemy would aim at him, 
and he was relieved by the thought that ex- 
cited marksmen firing in haste always shoot 
over, and by the assurance that if he fell his 
bearer was too valuable a prisoner to be sacri- 
ficed. Compliments went whispering by his 
ears; more of them sang high overhead, until 
he shouted for joy as they began to sing in 
the manner of spent bullets. One of these 
dropped in front of Folly’s head into the 
earth with a plunk; and then, though the 
line still spit puffballs of blue smoke, none 
sent the messenger far enough. Out of dan- 
ger, he slapped the steaming shoulder of his 
borrowed rescuer in gratitude, relief, tri- 
umph, and apology. 

As he pursued his way at a more leisurely 
gait, he was not thinking of his good fortune 
in being in time to warn his company or in 
having the map tor the General; or, above 
all, that he had done anything clever or au- 
dacious. What else could he have done?—as 
he would have put it. He was thinking 
whether she was more charming when she 
scornfully drew away the hem of her gown, 
when she had coolly demanded his surrender 
at a pistol’s muzzle, or when she impulsively 
seized the reins to rescue her beloved hunter. 
His conclusion was a composite picture that 
made him more than ever determined to tell 
that story—oh, that silly, cherished story! 

Meanwhile, at every turning he half ex- 
pected to see his men waiting for him. When 
he did see them, they were not alone. Evi- 
dently the General’s plans had been changed 
and an attack in force was in preparation, for 
behind them, in blue stretches on the dusty 
background, were infantry and artillery hang- 
ing in the suspense of a halt before action 
after a hurried march. He heard his name 
and then huzzas. Such was his fondness for 
his comrades, united to him by love of ad- 
venture as well as by enlistment, that in their 
common shout each one seemed to be voicing 
his individual welcome with the mighty voice 
of all. He lifted his cap and felt his eyes 
grow moist. His joy blinded him for the mo- 
ment to General Huested’s presence, which 
the General promptly signified by riding for- 
ward and calling: ‘‘//ave you got that map?” 

“ep sir? 

“Quick! Let me see it!” 

It was so large that the Vagabond put the 
pieces together on the sward at the roadside, 
while the General, throwing himself on his 
knees, said: ‘‘ Wonderful!” and nothing more, 
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except to pound his fist in the hollow of his 
hand, his favorite gesture. Then he began 
his questions in rapid sequence, developing 
all that the Vagabond knew. 

“Their advance means either that they 
thought you'd ride into the lion’s mouth 
again,’’ he said, ‘‘or that they are preparing 
to hold that hill. We can’t get up any more 
troops before evening, and time is every- 
thing—I’ll attack as ordered.” 

There was just a little stress on the word 
“ordered,” as if he declined responsibility. 

Then, that fist still pounding, came com- 
mands to aides and regimental commanders 
so fast and so mechanical that they fairly 
seemed to click in rotation. Every part of 
the force except the Vagabonds accounted 
for and set in motion, he began to fold up 
those sheets of paper, as precious to him as 
the rails to a train, and spoke for the first 
time with something of mess-table ease: 
‘‘Where,did you learn to draw so well?” 

“By drawing and observing, sir.” 

“H-m-m. That’s a pretty good way. At 
some other time I should like to hear how 

ou got yourself out of the pickle, and how 
it was that you came riding back on a lady’s 
saddle as gayly as a troubadour. You still 
have work to do to-day. I am going to dis- 
mount your men and advance them on foot.” 

“On foot!” 

“Yes. Iam going to put you in the centre 
of the line. You are to take the house itself 
at any cost; to man it as you would a fort; 
to hold it against all odds. You have the 
best shots in the command. Windows will 
furnish a rest for them to cover a wide range. 
I will send a signalman with you and you will 
post him in the cupola immediately.”’ 

Though he knew that the Confederates if 
they chose could reach the hill with a greater 
force first, there was no suggestion in the 
General’s tone that the task assigned to the 
Vagabond was not feasible. His creed was, 
when you started to go, to go as if you hada 
direct command from the Almighty, the devil 
was at your heels and paradise lay in the 
enemy’s works. 

“I'd prefer—something else, sir—something 
else equally dangerous, sir.” 

‘““Why?” 

“It’s a fine old house—and—there’s—a girl 
in it and her old grandfather.’’ He dropped 
his head and began pulling at some blades of 
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grass. “I don’t like the idea of firing on her 
—or any woman.”’ 


The General regarded him narrowly and | 


knowingly. ‘‘Miss Lanley is a very pretty 
and clever girl, they say. 
her saddle-horse that you rode back.”’ 

“Yes. I took it by force.” 

“She will not be there when you arrive. 
The Confederates will see her safely out of 
danger.”’ 

“T am sure she will insist upon staying.” 

“She may say so, think so, but the sight of 
a line of bayonets will change her mind.” 

“No, it will not” (doggedly). 

The General was immensely pleased with 
the Vagabond’s morning work, and he was 
inclined to humor a dashing volunteer's va- 


garies; otherwise, he would have used an | 


oath. ‘‘You mean to contradict your su- 
perior, sir!"’ 

‘“‘] stated an opinion, sir.”’ 

“Captain Williams, if every fine house with 
a fine girl in it was made an isolated area, we 
should have balls and tea-parties and not 
battles, and to stop a charge you would need 
not guns, but a house and a giri. The bitter- 
est secessionists are women, and Miss Lanley 
will take care of herself. We shall look after 
her property as if it were our own. Her 
house happens to be on an eminence excel- 
lently suited for defensive operations. I 
should post my guns in its grounds just the 
same if it were the Executive Mansion in 
Washington. If your personal feelings are 


I presume it was | 





so strong, I can send your company without | 


you, or I can assign another command to that 
part of the line.’’ 

The Vagabond preferred this alternative in 
his heart; but he knew that his men were 
only vagabonds, while some of the regiments 
on his own as well as on the enemy’s side, as 
is ever the case, were vandals. If he went, 
he could do as little with fire and as much 
with the bayonet, which discerns its enemy, 
as stern necessity would permit. 

“T’ll go, sir,’’ he replied. 

‘“‘And you'll take the house at any cost?” 

‘‘At any cost, sir.’’ He repeated the words 
“at any cost,’’ meaning any cost to himself. 

‘Refine it by all the processes you will, 
war is brutal,’ the General added; ‘‘and the 
only way to minimize its brutality is to make 





it impersonal and undiscriminating. Ad- | 


vance with your command at once!” 
TWO 
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American Achievements Abroad 
By Alexander Hume Ford 


HAT Americans thoroughly enjoy start- 
ling foreigners by the immensity of their 
undertakings is one of our unquestioned 

traits that has contributed much toward the 
general Americanization of the world. 

In London, the world’s greatest city, we 
are erecting, on the Strand, the largest office 
building ever projected in either the Old or 


‘New World. Having but recently completed 


the enormous power plant for the London 
Underground electric system—also Ameri- 
can, and, like the power plant, the greatest 
thing of its kind in the world—we now in- 
vade the continents of Europe and Asia with 
our plans to build everywhere something 
‘bigger’? or more imposing than anything 
of its kind ever before attempted. 

In Rotterdam, the building of an Ameri- 
can life insurance company is the largest and 
most conspicuous object in the city. Yankee 
skyscrapers are being erected with American 
capital, not only in other European cities, 
but even in India and Australia, while in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, the finest office building 
on the Nevsky Prospect is the new American 
Bank; and so successful has this enterprise 
proved itself in the one or two years of its 
existence that branches are being established 
in all the larger cities of the Czar’s domain, 
and doubtless their surplus capital will be 
employed, as at home, in erecting additional 
skyscrapers to astonish the natives. 


Our Machinery the Best 


Since we sent watches to Geneva that un- 
dersold the Swiss article in its own home, the 
people of the little republic have not ceased 
to wonder at our mechanical genius, and now 
that they are having the greatest tunnel in 
the world, one end of which is in Switzerland, 
the other on the other side of the mountains 
in Italy, America has been called upon to 
supply the tools and machinery with which 
to complete the great undertaking. So it is 
that the most powerful air-compressors and 
largest steam rock-drills in the world are to 
be found in the Simplon tunnel, which, when 
completed, will be one more triumph of 
American ingenuity abroad. 

Unquestionably, America’s most fertile 
field for commercial expansion is Russia, 
the great undeveloped land of natural re- 
sources. It is from Russia that, for the first 
time in the history of American commerce, a 
Yankee company receives a foreign subsidy. 
For erecting the most perfect electric equip- 
ment plant in Europe, the Czar pays an 
American company three million dollars a 
year cash bonus, besides granting the twenty- 
eight acres of land needed for the erection of 
the workshops “now in course of construction 
at St. Petersh This is probably the larg- 
est plant in ti { for the manufacture of 





electrical .pparatus and equipment, and with 
its completion Russia hopes to be made in- 
depender: »pe—and America—in one 
more fic istry. 

We nh of the rapid growth of our 
comine rcial iquest in Russia to_the fact 
the: Prince Hilkoff, Minister of Rail and 
W . erways, isa graduate of an American ma- 
ene-shop. He studied our drainage ditch 


in iHinois—the greatest canal in the world— 
sent to Chicago for a young engineer, 

ho has built for the Russian rivers the larg- 

‘t dredge ever constructed. Consuming 
ve've thousand gallons of naphtha an hour, 


a* 


this monster dredge goes down stream ex- 
cavating a channel fourteen feet deep by 
eighty wide; and so successfully is this 
dredge now working on the Volga, where 
the American steamer is all the vogue, that 
both India and Australia have sent for the 
young American engineer to come and deepen 
their shallow rivers. 

Prince Hilkoff hopes this summer to estab- 
lish a fast steamship line between St. Peters- 
burg and New York. A line from America 
to Odessa is already in operation, brought 
about by the marvellous doubling every year 
of our export of agricultural machinery to 
the Czar’s great wheatfield. A recent ship- 
ment from a single Chicago firm aggregated 
over ten thousand tons, completely loading 
the largest tramp steamer ever built. This 
was the largest cargo of machinery of any 
kind ever moved from one port to another. 

The oil wells at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, 
produce fifty per cent of the waite sup- 
ply of crude petroleum, American experts 
‘shoot’? the wells, and our greatest Ameri- 
can capitalist has offered to buy them; the 
Czar, however, forbidding any _ transfer. 
Across the Caspian, however, in Central 
Asia, American engineers and capitalists 
have been invited to convert the desert into 
a Garden of Eden by means of irrigation. 
Should the syndicate formed in America 
spend the sum of seventy million dollars on 
a Central Asian irrigation system, it will re- 
ceive a vast area of land, rent free, for many 
years, besides other valuable concessions. 

North, east, south, and west, Russia is 
bounded by ice in winter. From our Great 
Lakes she has learned the lesson of 1ce-break- 
ing vessels, and now ‘the American Ice- 
breaker’’ keeps open channels on the Baltic, 
Black, and Japan seas. It is a method much 
superior to the old plan of blowing up the ice 
with dynamite. 
Siberia, is now, thanks to this American in- 
vention, open to commerce the year round, 
and the great floating dry-dock, towed from 
the Delaware River to this far-off corner of 
the world, can at all times receive vessels of 
the Russian Navy needing repairs. 


American Bridges Everywhere 


American big steel bridges made at Pitts- 





cost. 


to Bohemia 
for Hops 


from all. 


famous. 
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We Go 





We send our own buyers 
there every year to get the Lest 
that are grown, and we pay {ir 
them twice what conimon hops 


A partner in our business buys 
our barley, and selecis te best 


We get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 


Our yeast is all developed 
from the original mother cells 
which helped make Schlitz Beer 


We even 


filter air 


All the air that touches Schlitz 
Beer comes to it through airfilters. | 


And the beer itself is filtered 
through white wood pulp. 


Then we age it for months, 
until it cannot cause biliousness. 


We sterilize every bottle. 


Yet Schlitz Beer 


costs only 


common beer 


prices 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 








The harbor of Vladivostok, | 


burg and hurried to every part of the world. | 


on cable order, are still hastening the com- 
pletion of railways in Africa, Australia, India, 
and Manchuria; and now every American 
transcontinental railway is seeking to bridge 


the Pacific with steel steamships larger than | 


any afloat on the Atlantic, that the threat of 
the subsidized European shipowners to raise 
freight rates, and thus prevent the New 
World from competing with the Old in far- 
off places, may react upon themselves. For 
with an American commercial fleet once more 
powerful upon the ocean, the world is ours. 
To such an extent is this recognized by our 
competitors that merely upon the laying of 
the keels of what are now earth’s largest 
steamships, freight rates on flour from Seattle 
to Hongkong dropped from ‘eight dollars to 
three dollars a ton, and our exports of flour 
to China now take all the surplus wheat the 
Pacific States can raise; and this withdrawn 
from European markets, has sent the price 
of Eastern wheat upward. Sometimes in 
our efforts to astonish the world we sur- 
prise ourselves. 
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Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- 
tle immerged in bulb. Very com- 
pact and secure. No leaking. 


Perfume or 
Medicinal Use. 













. ae” 
Very unique, and “= con- 


f 

i = 
structed on new principles. 
The reservoir and tips are made of hard 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Davidson xusser POCKET # 
i a power say for ne = on ATOMI ZEKER 











DIAMONDS _.Dyspepsia — 
ON CREDIT 


You surat’ & 
m to 
you at your own door, and Crs 
psy for it in such easy monthly amounts that you 
will hardly miss the money. You simply makes 
selection from our illustrated catalogue, then we 
send the Diamond to you with arges 

prepaid. If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 
for it in eight equal monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 





expense ani 





bank how we are rated 


promptness and reliability, and that our representations may be ac- 
cepted without question. Beautiful booklet explaining everything and 
catalogue, sent free. Write to-day 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., D 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 

















all express chi 


































ept. & .38, 92 to 98 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


bles generally spring 
make them weaker and v V c 
gatives, Instead tone, build up and strengthen them into healthy 
and natural action with 


BERRY WINE 


your mouey will be refunded immediately. We are one the most gentle acting, vegetable tonic laxative ne 

of the oldest (Est.1858) and by far the largest house in the business, small dose a day will permanently cure any cas . 

and refer to any bank in America. For instance, ask your local Net avetens wnedie ‘ne’ All the tnaved ppl , 

in the Dun or Bradstreet books of commer- saaidl pow Hesonceanr tee he Ingredients are given ¢ " 

cial ratings. You will be told that we stand at the top in credit, package with explanation of their action, Leading drugyists seil 
it, Free sample bottle for a postal addressed to 


VERNAL, REMEDY Co. 
| 243 Seneca Bidg. 





weak, bound up bowels. Don’t 








oy using irritant cathartics or pur- 


NE DOSE A Day 






Buffalo, N. Y. 




















BIG PAYING BUSINESS Women 


Write for names of hundreds of delighted 

Make $30 to $50 . 
weekly. Do business at home or 
travelling, all or spare time, sell- 
ing Gray outfits and doing gen- 
uine gold, silver, nickel and metal plating 
on Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, all 
Heavy plate. No experience, quickly 
learned. Enormous demand. No toys or humbug. 
Outfits all sizes. Everything guaranteed. Let us start you. We 
teach you FREE. Write today. H. GRAY & CO., Cincinnati, 0 


customers. 


metal goods. 















Do You Want Cash 


FOR YOUR 
* 

Real Estate or Business? 
I can get it for you. Send me full description 
and lowest cash price y methods differ 
from all others, My office is headquarters for 
cash buyers, Makes no difference where you 
are located. Write today, Established Iss] 


Bank references. 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND 


Real Estate Expert, 4816 Adams Express Building, Chicago 























